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New Standards of ‘performance ~~ Smooth quick-action power 


Keyed to the spirit of these fast-moving times, the 
new and better Texaco provides speed and power in 
abundance. For Texaco is the modern gasoline, a gaso- 
line produced for present-day motoring conditions— 
scientifically developed to meet the requirements of 
all types of engines. 

The new and better Texaco Gasoline vaporizes per- 
fectly—forms a dry gasy a smooth-burning, even- 
textured mixture of gasoline vapor and air. This is 
why Texaco never falters, why it responds so surely 
and eagerly to every demand of the accelerator. 

Whenever you see the familiar sign of the Texaco 
Red Star and Green T, drive in for the new and better 


Texaco, the modern improved gasoline. ' 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Be ii beer 1 EXACO Gasoline = | 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
FOR BUSY, PRACTICAL WORKING FARMERS, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 
: e..| < e535 2 ? ms : * 
In Our Mutual Interest (VE like especially well a recent statee = From Friend to Friend 
i ment of Kenyon L. Butterfield, presi- 
PROGRxss is the spirit of the age. dent of the Michigan state college of agri- he the advertising columns of this 
Sometimes we don’t know just culture. He says: “A love for the work issue— , 
where we are going but we at least and life of the countryside is also a test of A great farm machinery manufac- 
want to be on our way. There has progress. turer announces a new spreader and 
probably been. no previous period " “Thereisa world of wonderin the rose; {tls sme ofthe new features, hat 
, — God made it, and His whole creation , ca = aa. 
farmers a — ag yo mp in adiaeiade A new method of controlling weeds 
equipping themselves. for the most ae ec r is described in another advertise- 
efficient production at the lowest a. — = er eae ment. 
possible cost. eee ee A big oil company tells of the oil 
* ¢ ¢ “And not alone the rose, but wheat and buying habits of foreign countries 
|X support of our first paragraph corn and cotton, sheep and oxen, and cattle and then suggests a method of buy- 
we call your attention to the arti- on a thousand hills.” —Editors. ing good oil at a lower price. 
cles on pages 10 and 11. Already An internationally famous manu- 
another revolutionary change has facturer of spark plugs tells of an 
started in the harvesting of small insulating material that is especially 
grain. With a combine harvester the JUNE. 1928 effective in withstanding the higher 
man hours required to harvest and ies Seles temperatures of the new high com- 
thresh an acre of wheat have been re- OE EE SR as 5+ woe = + «vn + « -* pression engines. 
duced from 4.6 hours to .75 hours. Roses in Your Own Garden............. 7 Another oil manufacturer gives us 
Bad weather, over which we have Settld Fauna Veale Metdbeth.':...:. . a laugh in explaining the uses of his 
no control, will no longer be a serious By George Godfrey product. 
drawback to haying when artificial se 5 See elie Some of the mechanical details of a 
drying, as discussed on page 10, be- New Ways of Doing an Old Job.......... 11 well-known pressure water system 
a comes a regular practice. Even the Sesture Wankel al fer Sides. ......<.< a are diagramed by its maker. 
garden has been invaded by labor- By James T. Nichols A means of preparing a good sub- 
saving tools,.a few of which areshown rete 3 yaa 16 stantial breakfast in less time is sug- 
on page 18. Likewise the kitchen How About the Garden Tools?.......... 18 gested by a great food company. 
; floor, so hard to keep clean, has been Feeding Pige ~~ “eee os Another advertisement spreads 
?) yvered with labor-saving linoleums, By Dr. John M. Evvard the news that an essential food ele- 
s you will find on page 40. et, ae ty ~~~ he $2 ment is found in green tea. 
* *& # Parm folks Gan Play.................. 36 A sure means of killing carbon- 
RB UT farm progress based on eco- Os - produced engine knocks is described 
in the advertising columns. 





nomic tests alone cannot be per- 
manent. The folks engaged in farm- 
ng must find the life attractive. Un- 
less pleasure and satisfaction go with 
ur efficiency we make no real prog- 
ress. On pages 36 and 37 we want 
u to read how farm folks in many 
tates are having good times. Inter- 
t in rural dramatics is sweeping the 
intrysides. 
Regardless of our interest in com- 
munity doings, the homes where we 
pend the most of our time must be 
tractive. On page 7 we hope you 
| find renewed interest in our most 
iutiful flower—the rose. 
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Those ‘quoted advertisements are 
just a few of the many in this issue— 
and yet what a story they have. 
Every one tells something that can 
be valuable to you. The information 
contained in the advertising columns 
can help just as much as can the in- 
formation contained in the editorial 
columns. 

And don’t forget — Successful 
Farming guarantees that the adver- 
tised product will perform as the ad- 
vertising says it will perform— or 
your money is returned. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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(,1 ‘ We believe in honesty in advertising. Our 

/uarantee of Advertisers readers are our friends, and an advertisement 
iccessful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to our friends. 

e would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages and 

g intee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest person to 

4 Dank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars worth of 


Information for Subscribers ,,5ubsctiption pate One year for 


ents. Single copies 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign 
tries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone, 7 year for 75 cents. Successful 


Farming is sold to every subscriber on a guarantee 


jon. Any 
hot satisfied, the money you have paid for your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 
,,, <emewal.—The date on the address label of each pa 
the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. 


tociuding the month of the year indicated on the label. If the date on the la’ 
changed upon the receipt of the second 
’ny error ig noted, 


r shows the time to which 
he paper is paid for to and 
peper after t of subscripti e- t Bend 
paymen' su ion, or 
will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending re- M 


newals sign y 


time you are 


E 
of 


. How to Remit.—Send money by post. 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 
Change in Address.— When 
be sure to give their former as well as their present jaddress. Otherwise the address 
cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to us 
Advertising Rates.—The 
eases as second class matter 
a 


poagress, March 3, 1 
nd. ; Louisville, 
This issue 


advertising rates will be 


advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our guarantee. 

Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not 
as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. We do not 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


our order exactly as the name appears on address label of your paper. 


money order, express order, bank 


ordering a change in address, subscribers should 


sent upon application. 
the Post Office at Des Moines, Iowa, under 


at 
879. Additional entry as second class matter at South 


Kentucky; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Springfeld, 
is copyrighted, 1928, by Meredith Publishing Company. 
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and Business 


The farmer’s insurance problem is doubly important because his home and his business 
are in one locality. A fire in any building may easily wipe out his entire business plant, as 
well as his home. The right kind of insurance protection, together with extreme care in 
preventing fires, is therefore most essential in rural districts. 


One of the two greatest services an in- 
surance company can render is to help 
fight fire before it starts. The other great 
service is in the writing of reliable insurance. 


The companies named below write Legal 
Reserve Insurance—so called because there 
are no assessments. You buy such insurance at 
a stated price, and know in advance exactly 
what the expense will be. These companies 
all have large capital investments with 
which to secure policy-holders against loss. 


The policies written cover Fire and Light- 
ning, Windstorm, Tornado and Cyclone. 
These and other Legal Reserve companies, 
through the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, support the Underwriters Labora- 


tories, which have done such excellent 
work in safeguarding property and pro- 
tecting human life. 


They are represented in your community 
by agents who make a special study of 
farm insurance. The Legal Reserve agent 
surveys and appraises the units of your 
risk; points out u» sual hazards; “spreads” 
the insurance to properly protect all prop- 
erty on the place; makes suggestions for 
preventing and fighting fire; and, if you 
have a loss, returns to help adjust affairs 
and render every possible aid. 

Get in touch with such an agent and let him study 


the situation on your farm. Write for free copy of 
booklet -“ Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


June, 1928 





FARM INSURANCE 


1029 Insurance Exchange 





Columbia Fire Underwriters 
Agency 

Security Insurance Company, New 

aven 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Great American Insurance Com- 
Pany 

Insurance Company of North 
America 

American Insurance Company 


CHICAGO 


COMMITTEE _~ 


a 
175 West Jackson Blvd. ~~ FARM 
Pad INSURANCE 
7 COMMITTEE 





Representin 2 


National Fire Insurance Co. of 

Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Fidelity- Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 

Iowa National Fire Insurance Co. 

Continental Insurance Company 

Home Insurance Company, New 
Yor 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. 
Co., Led. 

United States Fire Insurance gt 
Co. o 


oo” 


i Room 1029 


Hartford sv’ Insurance Exchange 
a 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
"i Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a complimentary copy 
of your booklet, “Burning Up Farm Wealth” 


Chin cceetaentecsens eecccensedesssscscns se iasneetsceests 











Southern 
Pacific 
Photo 


An exciting moment during a rodeo at Tucson, Arizona 


O place in the world has more 

beautiful, more wonderful natu- 
4 ral scenery than our own national 
parks, such as Yellowstone National, 
Zion National, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Yosemite, Rocky Mountain 
National, Estes Park, and others. To 
one who is accustomed to living in a 
comparatively level country there is ¢ 
fascination in snowcapped mountains 
and rushing streams. You owe it to 
yourself and your family to make the 
acquaintance of our own beauty spots. 

I shall never forget two mornings. 
One was when I looked out of the car 
window and saw snowcapped mountains 
for the first time. What a thrill! They 
seemed to magnetize me, to draw me to 
them. And tho they appeared but a 
little way off they were some forty miles 
away. 

The other was the morning when I ex- 


Missouri Pacific Photo 


Our Western 


Parks 
By ALSON SECOR 


pected to see mountains 
and did not. I had gone 
by train thru the Royal 
Gorge, where the walls 
rise nearly 3,000 feet almost straight up 
from the roadbed. I had walked thru 
Williams Canyon; had walked to and 
climbed the steps at Seven Falls in 
Cheyenne canyon; had passed thru 
many other canyons, and I knew that a 
canyon was a gash in a mountain. So 
when I got off the train at Grand Can- 
yon I looked for the mountains. Not 
one in sight. 

“Where's the canyon?” I asked. “Just 
back of the station a few feet.” Sure 
enough. There it was, not as a gash in a 
mountain range but as a-great cut in the 
almost level floor of that rocky country 
of Arizona. There, down more than a 
thousand feet flowed the Colorado river 
amidst the splendor of the most gor- 
geous canyon ever seen. 

One day on top, looking it over, gave 
me but a faint conception of what it 
really was. Then down into it on the 


The rugged beauty of Zion National Park 


back of a mule—an all day trip down 
and back—thrilled me as nothing in na- 
ture ever did, with its beauty, its ma- 
jesty, its age. 

From back in the farm country the 
mountains look immense and towering. 
But when you are crossing the top of 
the range there isn’tmuch prominence to 
any peak. It seems comparatively level. 

What odd shapes wind-swept sand- 
stone, limestone and shale rocks will as- 
sume! The Garden of the Gods near 
Manitou, like the Grand Canyon and 
Bryce Canyon, contains curious forma- 
tions. 


T one entrance to the Garden of the 
Gods stands a mountain of white 
rock, and across the road from it riseg a 
mountain of red rock. In the Grand 
Canyon are strata of different colored 
rocks, likewise in Bryce Canyon, mak- 
ing beautiful contrasts, especially in the 
changing shadows of sunrise and sunset. 
Speaking of sunsets, I shall never for- 
get the evening at Salt (Cont. on p. 31 
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Hudson Custom Victoria, $1650 
f. 0. 6, Detroit, plus war excise tax 


Essex 4-Door Sedan, $795 


f 0. b, Detroit, plus war excise tax 


The New 
DSON-ESSE 


SUPER=-SIXES 








Outselling 
All **Sixes”’ 


The relation of quality to real 


economy is a clear understand- 
ing with the American farmer, 
and has advanced him far ahead 
of world agriculture, and more 
rapidly than any other section 
of the American population. 


Thus better stock, machinery, 
buildings and automobiles re- 
place the equipment of old days, 
and the estimation of Hudson 
and Essex is shown in the way 
they outsell all other “Sixes” by 


overwhelming margins. 














HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT, MICHIGAN 























The close-up at the 
left shows ramblers 
and gives a good idea 
how many roses will 
bloom in a small area 


About every one has 
a porch where roses 
would do well if only 


given a chance 
































Roses in Your Own Garden 
There Are Varieties for Every Need 


occupied a high place as the 
queen of flowers, for even so 

long ago as three thousand years the 
rose was spoken of as the “queen of 
flowers,” and today we hear it so called. 
How fortunate it is that this queen of 
flowers may be had on almost any farm. 
There is a type of rose for almost 
every situation, for the rose family is a 
large one and there are roses of many 
types and kinds. Roses sometimes may 
be found far to the north of the United 


| YOR thirty centuries the rose has 


By L. S. GOODE 


States, and far to the south as well; 
they thrive along the Atlantic coast, 
and make luxuriant display beside the 
Pacific, and they hold a big place in our 
gardens from coast to coast. 

For almost any roses, the preferred 
soil is a loam, and this soil should 
always be well drained. However, 
there are roses that can be grown on 
soil that is not so good, just so it is 
reasonably well drained. The rambler 
like you see growing on the porch pic- 
tured on this page, may be grown very 


successfully even in a soil of only fair 
quality. Give the rambler some sun- 
shine, and it does not have to be sun- 
shine all day long, either, a soil that is 
even only moderately fertile, and the 
ramblers will almost take care of them- 
selves. Forone who has time and energy 
and enthusiasm to accomplish the most 
with roses, and who is fortunate in his 
location from the standpoint of climate, 
wonderful results may be had with the 
teas. The more northern gardeners who 
must consider (Continued on page 51 


























Here may be seen what you can do with any economical lattice and a planting of climbing roses 
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Transmission of Electric Current 


THs mechanical age is gradually evolving into an 
electrical age. Electrical force is rapidly taking the 
place of steam as a motive force to drive machinery. 
This has been to the advantage of cities and to the dis- 
advantage of farming, because electric force could not 
be as cheaply distributed in the open country as in the 
cities. 

More and more the use of electric force is being 
adapted to and adopted by farming. But the cost of 
current has been the deterrent element in this direction. 
Due to leakage when high voltage is transmitted very 
long distances, the price for what finally may reach the 
farm has been considered too high for agriculture to 
pay. Companies have tried to overcome this leakage 
loss, and have done considerable to encourage rural 
application of electricity. 

It is encouraging news such as given out early in 
1927 that an engineer of San Francisco, Frank G. 
Baum, has invented a means by which high voltage 
may be transmitted any distance from source of gener- 
ating power. That is, a mountain stream in the Rockies, 
where a power plant transforms water energy into 
electric energy, would furnish power by wire to the 
middle country east of the Rockies, which now is im- 
possible to accomplish. At an increased cost of twenty 
percent a present high power line could be increased 
seventy-five percent in capacity at any desired length. 

One of the great electric power corporations thinks 
well enough of the idea to have bought the Baum 
rights. It can readily be seen what such progress in 
electric distribution means to agriculture. When the 
losses in distribution can be checked and the length of 
line increased, the rate can no doubt be brought within 
reach of all regardless of locality. This country has 
plenty of water power, which power is made available 
only by the distribution of electric current. 


Buying Back the D. C. 


] AVING settled that the capital of the United 

States should be in the city of Washington in the 
District of Columbia, our forefathers neglected a matter 
of great importance, the ownership of said D. C. 

Having possession of the land in the district, it is 
most unfortunate that any of it was ever sold to private 
individuals. The property should have been rented out 
on 99-year leases, with adjusted rentals every ten years, 
which to all practical purposes is as good as private 
ownership. It is done in all cities by owners of proper- 
ties. 

The rentals of a city like Washington would have 
become quite a source of income to pay part of govern- 
ment expenses, at least for the expenses of the city 
which now is borne by congress. 

Now when a new space is needed for offices, the gov- 
ernment must rest. The president recently signed a 
bill authorizing the expenditure of $25,000,000 for the 
purchase of private property south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. This is a belated action, for land is very valu- 
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Fewer Banks Now 


TS period of bank failures is about over. There 
were 3,117 fewer banks by June 30, 1927, than there 
were four years previously. One thousand eighty-five 
failed or were absorbed by consolidation in the fiscal 
year 1927. ; 

Those responsible should see to it that no new banks 
can be created where no new banking facilities are 
needed. Let us have fewer and stronger banks. More 
than that, let us have adequate supervision and inspec- 
so that no bank can go on the rocks before anyone 
is aware of its condition. 

Now that the house of banking has been cleaned, and 
many depositors were cleaned also, we trust the 
bankers will do something to keep it clean. We wait 
with anxiety lest they go to sleep again and let insecure 
banks begin business, or untrained men act as bankers 
in financially sound banks. 


The Embarrassment of Riches 


a bereeeatd everyone dreams of riches, and never a 
thought that wealth may be embarrassing or a 
handicap. Remember that old text, “The love of 
money is the root of all evil.” Not so bad even if 
some 200 years old. And evil might be broadly in- 
terpreted as that which is not good for us; not neces- 
sarily a moral question. 

It was because of the abundance of wealth that cer- 
tain sections of the country got embarrassed by land 
booms, A boom price is not good for land or anything 
else. Put that down as a fact. Despise boomers as 
you would knockers. Both are evildoers. And strange 
as it may seem, booms may be instituted as a stimu- 
lant to a depressed price of some commodity, or 
booms may just spring into being in the midst of good 
prospects. It becomes a craze to buy what everybody 
wants to buy, for fear there will be none left. Re- 
gardless of how a boom price starts, it sooner or later 
will, must collapse, and with evil results to that com- 
modity and many others. 

Over-production of a commodity of farm or factory 
is increasing wealth to the state of embarrassment. A 
failing market, due to glut or to a change in the whims 
of the buying public, creates fear, Fear always brings 
about a stampede, 

The highest aim of agriculture and manufacturers 
should be to maintain a steady, reasonable price level. 
Flood control is no more desirable for a great water- 
way than for the output of our farms and factories. 
It cannot be legislated into existence but must come 
as a recognized safe policy for all to pursue. 





HE need may be apparent but no cooperative will 

succeed as it should, if at all, without proper office 
management. That is true of all business in general, 
and it is axiomatic in the cooperative field. Every 
‘cooperative must invade a field already occupied and 
it must win its way to its place in the business world 
in competition with men and organizations of long 
‘experience in the field. How to meet the situation is 
largely a problem, for those upon whom rests the 
responsibility for the management of the cooperative 


able in Washington now. However, the longer it is  business.”—F. F. Burchard, auditor, North Dakota 


delayed the more the land will cost. 
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Wheat Growers’ Association. 
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Two men doing the work of four on one-row plows 





qquibs From a Farmer's 


UNE is the month of wild 
J roses. There is no farmer 
that really appreciates 
wild roses growing around in 
the cultivated fields, but even he cannot 
deny that a roadside clump of wild 
roses is one of our June beauty spots. 
We certainly enjoy such a clump as it 
grows on a creek bank on the road to 
town. Like so many of the fine things 
of country life a wild rose can only be 
enjoyed where it grows. It can never be 
taken away and shown as a cut flower. 
Here in the country we are rich with 
many things like that, if we only realize 
our wealth. 
e:.ore 
HE field just south of our yards and 
house has been cultivated many 
years. It had become so infested with 
morning glories that it was almost im- 
possible at times to cultivate the corn. 
Three years ago we seeded it to sweet 
clover and pastured it heavily the next 
summer. Last year it was in corn and 
we did not find a single morning glory 
on the whole forty acres. Everything 
on the place was pastured there 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs—both in 
the fall after seeding and the following 
season. Something in that time killed 
all the morning glories, but I do not 
know where the credit belongs. 
* 





TOW it is strawberry season again. 
1N We like them. A good, big, fat, 
country shortcake—long on berries and 
short on cake—is the finest dessert I 
know. It takes berries just picked to 
make it real. That fine flavor evapo- 
rates rapidly. We have tried a good 


many varieties but have concluded 
that for our conditions Premier for 


Notebook 


By GEORGE GODFREY 


early berries and Dr. Burrill for main 
crop are the best varieties. Ever- 
bearers are all right but we do not think 
the fruit quite as good as the regular 
kinds and on a farm it is hard to find 
time to give them the necessary atten- 
tion to get a fall crop. Anyway they 
never taste quite as good again as they 
do in June. If I ever come to the point 
of retiring from farm work I think I 
shall take up the growing of everbearing 
strawberries instead of golf, 
* * ~ 


WE are still using the weeder to 
start our corn cultivation. It 
saves time, and where a two-row. plow 
is used exclusively, it saves the stand. 
After the field has been properly 
“eurried”’ once or twice with a weeder 
it is still clean and the corn is large 
enough so that it can be plowed with 
little loss of stand or time. Maybe a 
rotary hoe would work better. I have 
never had the opportunity of following 
their work. We have the weeder and its 
work is satisfactory, so that settles that. 
I understand the weeder works best on 
soft ground that has been packed or 
crusted over with rain. Either one re- 
quires a better fitting of the seed-bed, 
especially as to smoothness, than corn 
plows. 
* * * 
T is always a little difficult to estab- 
lish just when is the most profitable 
time to discard a farm implement. Some- 
times we keep on repairing an old wreck 
that is past all hope of profitable use. 
The other extreme is the abandonment 





of a good machine because 
we find a handier-implement 
on the market. In this case it 
is a question as to whether the 
added advantage will pay the cost. 
6 * * 

RAIN dealers are complaining bit- 

terly because so much of the corn 
marketed thru the elevators carries too 
much water and mold to grade well. 
They complain of the experiment sta- 
tions and agricultural colleges as con- 
tributors to this condition in the advo- 
cating of higher-yielding varieties and 
the lack of proper information as re- 
gards storage methods. Probably much 
more could be done in an educational 
way to relieve this condition. I believe 
it is a much larger problem than just 
storage or varieties. 

It is partly an economic problem that 
forces this corn into the elevators before 
it has dried out enough to grade satis- 
factorily or to even keep. The bulk of 
the corn sold for shipment comes from 
the sections that are and always have 
been following a grain farming system. 
Such districts have been hardest hit 
of all by the financial depression. We 
are sure of this for we live in the grain- 
selling section of Iowa. No amount of 
storage education could help here now. 
That corn must in a large measure be 
moved as quickly as possible to furnish 
the owner money. 

For the same reason each fall millions 
of bushels are piled out in open cribs 
or huge heaps awaiting a chance to 
shell. The owner has neither the money 


‘nor the credit to build the necessary 


cribs for storage into the summer. It 
all goes back to the fact that our farm 
returns have (Continued on page 30 
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Hay drier in use on the Purdue university farm 


Makmg Hay When the Sun 
Refuses to Shine 


HEN the weather is dry 
and good winds prevail 
during haying, no one is 


vorried, but when it rains every 
twenty-four hours or oftener, the value 
of the crop is soon dissipated. With the 
desirability of drying hay rapidly dur- 
ing wet weather, and the advent of the 
combined harvester-thresher, some 
method must be devised not only of 
farm drying hay and corn but also 
grain. 

In England where there is so much 
umid weather at harvest time, the 
institute of agricultural engineering at 
Oxford, has been working on a stack 
and grain drier so hay can be dried and 
stored while it is prime. With this Eng- 


1 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


lish drier, the exhaust gases are not 
blown into the stack, only the heated 
air. 
William Aitkenhead of Purdue uni- 
versity seized upon the idea and im- 
proved upon it by discharging both the 
exhaust gases and the hot air into the 
stack. Some field tests already made 
show that during wet weather this drier 
will soon pay for itself in the hay and 
grain saved. It can be constructed for 
about $500. 

This hay drier works most efficiently 
when there is a cavity in the center of 


This diagram shows the construction of the drier 


the stack from which the super- 
heated air can work its way up 
thru the hay. The simplest plan is 

to dig a trench about eighteen 
inches square in the ground, then cover 
this with a board before the stack is 
built. A wigwam frame is built up over 
the stack end of this trench, about six 
feet across at the bottom and formed 
by rails or timbers about twelve feet 
high. The*stack is built around this, 
being careful to get the layer of hay 
about the same thickness on all sides. 
When the blower is turned on and the 
warm air goes into this cavity in the 
center of the stack, Aitkenhead advises 
that, as soon as possible a vent be made 
up thru the stack (Continued on page 56 
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EVERSING Horace Greetey’s 
famous words of advice to 


young men, the combine “went 
east’ last summer, there to receive a 
hearty welcome and form the chief sub- 
ject of conversation wherever farmers 
congregated during the harvest season. 
The end of the season, and that means 








New Ways of Doing an Old J oi 


Threshing Time Now Shorter and Easier 


By F.A. LYMAN 




































to thresh. Then the header 
is replaced on the combine 
and the pick-up device at- 
tached and used to pick 
up the windrows of grain: 

Thus weedy or unevenly 
ripened grain can be cut 
and allowed to dry, then 

















Grain is blown directly into the bin from 
the threshing machine 


October or November for the combine, 
found more than 450 of the space-de- 
vouring machines east of the Mississippi 
river. The rapid increase in the use of 
combines in practically every state of 
the Union is the chief development of 
an economic nature which occurred dur- 
ing 1927, while a number of mechanical 
improvements and attachments of par- 
ticular significance made their appear- 
ance. 

Probably the outstanding develop- 
ment im connection with adapting the 
combine to meet more requirements is 
the swather, or windrower, and pick-up 
attachment. With this combination of 
devices the grain is cut and placed in a 
windrow by the combine header, where 
t is allowed to remain until dry enough 


quickly and economically 
threshed with the combine 
without the expense of 
twine, shocking, and large threshing 
crews. One man operates the wind- 
rower while one or two are required to 
run the tractor and combine, according 
to size and type of machine. The pick- 
up attachment gives promise of solving 
the problem of adapting the combine to 
conditions where wind, hail, insects, or 
shattering will not permit the grain to 
be left standing until ripe enough for 
straight combining. 


ITH it the harvest can be com- 
menced as soon as with a binder. 
Experiments to date show that wind- 
rowed grain dries out more quickly and 
thoroly after a rain than does grain in 
the shock. 
Another needed attachment for com- 
bines has been developed, namely, a 
grain register to measure and record 


Threshing and baling in one operation 


A straw loader attached to a combine in Indiana 


the number of bushels threshed. The 
registers or weighers used on threshers 
for many years would not work on the 
combine, as the machine was constantly 
moving, often over rough and uneven 
ground. 

The new register is a measure, rather 
than a weigher, and consists of a series 
of rotating compartments which are 
filled, in turn; with the number of bush- 
els being recorded on a dial. The register 
has proved entirely successful and is in 
popular demand, especially where the 
grain is to be divided between renter 
and landlord. 


RACTICALLY every grain crop 

and a number of others not usually 
classified as grains were successfully 
harvested with combines during 1927. 
These crops include wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, clovers of all kinds, sorghum, kaffir, 
soybeans, navy beans, flax, rice, ete. 
Buckwheat, due to the large amount >2f 
sap in the stems, has not proved a suit- 
able combine crop unless frosted. The 
windrow method should prove success- 
ful with this crop, however. 

Other developments and attachments 
deal largely with the problem of saving 
the straw. Bunching attachments were 
used successfully in (Cont. on p. 15 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Y first trip thru old Mexico was 
a little less than twenty years 
ago. Since that time there have 
been so many revolutions and assassina- 
tions that I have often longed 
to make that interesting coun- 


The Cathedral in Mexico City 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


A Tour Thru Old Mexico 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


Monterrey is quite a manufacturing 
and distributing center and is said to 
have the largest steel plant on the conti- 
nent outside of the United States. One 


legend on this particular part of Mexico 
Many of the battle scenes of our wat 
with Mexico were in the neighborhood 
of Monterrey. None of us are very 
proud of this war with our 
neighbor on the south and we 





try another visit and compare 


don’t like to say much about it 





conditions with what they were 
twenty years ago. This oppor- 
tunity came a few months ag¢ 
nd this month I will ask that 
you go with me, in imagina- 
tion, on this tour. 

Our first stop is in Monter- 
rey, which has been called the 
Pittsburgh of Mexico.” The 
city is almost surrounded by 
mountains and one of these 
formations, Saddle mountain, 
is seen in nearly all the pictures 
of Monterrey. This mountain 
is almost as common in Mexi- 
can scenes as Fujayama is in 
Japanese pictures. The popu- 
lation of Monterrey is about 
100,000 and the people are pro- 
gressive, industrious and quite 
up-to-date. 

Some of the streets of Mon- 





In the early days of his service 
Ulysses 8. Grant fought in the 
Mexican war in these parts 
and altho a warrior, he de- 
clared that our war with Mex- 
ico was perhaps a great mis- 
take or, at least, was hardly 
justified. 

Our next stop is at Tampico 
and we find it a most interest- 
ing city. This city has the dis- 
tinction, or at least did have 
for a while, of being the great- 
est oil port on the earth. Fora 
time nine million barrels of 01 
a month were shipped from 
this port. I*had a ride for many 
miles on the Panuco river up 
from the Gulf of Mexico and 
had a wonderful glimpse of th 
great oil shipping industry. 

Some seventeen years agi 














terrey are wide but as a rule 


the first great oil gusher was 





the paving is poor. Where the 
streets are not paved the dust 
is frightful. There are many 
automobiles and taxies for hire 
and for a Mexican city the street car 
system is fairly good. Some of the build- 
ings are good-sized and substantial and 
the parks and plazzas are beautiful. 


Keystone Photo 


A Merxican family in the fields 


of the most interesting sights is the old 
bishop’s palace. It is located on a high 
hill and this old building holds within 
its walls not a little of the history and 


struck near Tampico. Der- 
rick, machinery and every- 
thing else were thrown into th« 
air when the gusher was struck 
It was three months before they got 1! 
under control and five thousand bar- 
rels of oil spurted hundreds of feet high 
day and night. Oil ran (Cont. on p. 29 
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THE FASTEST PERFORMER IN THE WORLD 
SELLING BELOW A THOUSAND DOLLARS | 





















DODGE-STAUNCH AND 
DODGE - DEPEN DABLE 


Every feature of Dodge Brothers Standard Six is ex- 
ceptional. 


It is the fastest car in the world selling for less than a 


- thousand dollars and its pick-up is the fastest through- 
STANDARD 








out the entire speed range. 


In mountain country its record is equally sensational; 
because, for one good reason, its brilliant 6-cylinder 
engine provides | horsepower to every 47 pounds of car! 














This astonishing ratio of power to weight demands the 
quality of materials and the kind of ruggedness you 
associate with the name Dodge Brothers. 





Moreover, the Standard Six is roomy and comfortable, 


COUPE F.O.B. DETROIT ° ° ° ° ° 
4-DOOR SEDAN.$895 with four beautiful body styles available in a variety 


of smart colors. 


A luxury car—well beyond its price class in seat-room, 
leg-room and head-room. Deeply upholstered and 
smartly trimmed; with extra long, yielding alloy springs 
and Midland Steeldraulic Four-Wheel brakes. 


Book a demonstration today! 


DopGe GROTHERS 


SEANDARD SIX 


ALSO THE VICTORY six $1045 to $1170 AND THE SENIOR six $1570 tro $1770 
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FOR LONGER 
TIRE SERVICE 


use this sturdy 
qauge every 
Friday _ 


OR longer mileage —to cut 
tire costs—test your tires 
once a week. We suggest Fri- 
day because most tires do their 
hardest work overthe week end. 
Keep them at the pressure 
recommended bythetire manu- 
facturer. And be sure you use 
a Schrader Tire Gauge. 

You can always depend ona 
Schrader Gauge. Built on the 
exclusive “direct action” prin- 
ciple, it is simple, sturdy and 
reliable. When you test your 
tires with a Schrader Gauge, 
you can be sure they are right. 

Schrader productsare sold by 
over 100,000 dealers through- 
out the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of P 


VALVES — TIRE GAUGES 


TIRE 
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Answers to Questions of 
General Interest 


| wut you please give directions 


for making kerosene emulsion ?— 


| W. O. A., Kansas. 


One-half pound of soap, either hard 


| soap, soft or whale-oil soap is dissolved 


in one gallon of hot water. This is re- 


| moved from the fire and while still hot 


| two 


gallons of kerosene are added. 


| Pump the liquid back into itself for 








five or ten minutes until it becomes a 
creamy mass. This emulsion should 
not separate out on cooling. In mak- 
ing up emulsions of the desired strength, 


| add 17 gallons of water to 3 gallons of 


stock emulsion, and so on. You can 
figure out any desired percentage of 
emulsion and the quantity of water to 
add by remembering that two gallons 
of kerosene are in each three gallons of 
emulsion. 


The Buckwheat Crop 


[5 buckwheat considered to be a valu- 
able crop? When should it be plant- 
ed?—N. I. O., Wisconsin. 

Buckwheat is used principally for 
human food. There are few of us who 
enjoy buckwheat cakes but what 
regret that more buckwheat is not 
grown. However, it is not as widely 
nor as extensively grown as it was at 
one time. In order to make the most 
of the crop as a cash crop, it is necessary 
to investigate carefully the possibility 
of selling whatever crop is grown. 

Of course, it can be used for feeding 
but it must form only a limited portion 
of any ration. It is a favored feed for 
poultry. One of its chief advantages 
from the standpoint of farm manage- 
ment is the fact that it matures in sixty 
to seventy days from sowing, and so it 
may be sown just late enough to mature 
before frost. 

Because of this fact, buckwheat land 
is very often prepared in an indifferent 
way and late plowing is all too common. 
Even tho buckwheat may be planted 
rather late, there is no crop that re- 
sponds better to early plowing and very 
thoro preparation of the soil, whether it 


| is planted late or early. Seeding rate is 
| usually three to four pecks per acre. 


Corn All the Time 


KNOW you can increase the yield of 
corn by plariting sweet clover and 
then follow with corn. But suppose for 


| argument you plant corn every year on 





one field, and on another sweet clover 
one year, corn the next then sweet 
clover, then corn and so on. Over ten 
years time, which field will give you the 
most corn?—B. G. R., Ill. 

Your question is a good one to think 
about. The first thought your question 
aroused in my mind was of an outstand- 
ing answer to your question from Mis- 
souri, an account of which appeared in 
Successful Farming last year. J. D. 
Mathews of Clay county, Missouri, in- 
creased his corn yield for one field from 
30 bushels to 70 bushels by a single crop 
of sweet clover. Over a long period, 
rotation makes a big difference. Many 


of us have forgotten that we no longer 
have virgin soil. After land has been 
farmed twenty, thirty or more years it 
has to be handled differently than it was 
the first dozen years. This subject is 
adequately discussed in bulletins ob- 
tainable from your state agricultural ex- 
periment station. 


Tracer Bullets 


AS anyone perfected a tracer load 
for shotguns?—J. C., lowa. 

Thus far nobody has evolved a 
tracer load for the shotgun, which 
more’s the pity because we need such a 
load. Returned soldiers claimed that 
the French had such a load, but nobody 
has been able to corroborate the rumor. 

In the base, the tracer bullet has a 
pellet of chemicals, such as magnesium, 
which is set on fire by the powder flash. 
The reduction in weight from the burn- 
ing pellet is too small to affect the bul- 
let’s flight. At Dayton we tested some 
loaded with a red tracer compound 
which traced for more than a half-mile. 

However, the shot load offers a dif- 
ferent problem and thus far nobody 
seems to have been able to make a com- 
position which would show the flight 
of the shot charge and still fly along with 
the small, heavy, and round pellets.— 
Capt. E. C. Crossman. 


Tick Infested Animals 


HAVE a three-year-old mare that is 

covered with ticks. Some people call 
them the Texas ticks. What can be done 
to rid the animal of them?—W. &S., N. 
Dak. 

Clip off the coat and wash clean with 
a warm one-to-fifty solution of coal tar 
dip. The ticks then may be removed by 
hand picking where that is necessary. 
Give the mare new, clean quarters after 
treatment. 


Light Traps Are Unsuccessful 


S there anything to the idea of using 

lights to trap codling moths and 
prevent damage to trees?—C. S. P., 
Kansas. 

It has been quite noticeable that large 
numbers of insects are destroyed around 
arc lights, and light traps have been de- 
vised for the destruction of codling 
moths and other insect enemies of crops. 
However, examination of the insects 
attracted to the light during twenty 
years of investigation at the Missouri 
college of agriculture, indicate few of 
these insects to be crop enemies, while 
many are crop friends. For that reason, 
L. Haseman, chief entomologist, at the 
Missouri college of: agriculture, states 
that light traps are not a practical 
means of fighting insects, and are not 
recommended by men of experience in 
insect control. It will be safer to depend 
on sprays. 


“Grow Healthy Chicks” is the title 
of Extension Circular 270 now being 
distributed by the South Dakota agri- 
eultural college at Brookings. 












New Ways of Doing an Old Job 


Continued from page 11 


many cases, while a loading attachment 
for delivering the straw directly from 
the combine to a rack wagon has been 
devised. 

Another method for saving the straw 
was developed by the agricultural engi- 
neering department of Iowa state col- 
lege. These engineers hooked up a hay 
baler and loader, drawing the two ma- 
chines with a tractor and operating the 
baler by a power take-off from the 
tractor motor. The straw, which was 
left-in a windrow behind the combine, 


was cheaply and quickly baled by this | 


method. 


iy APSRIEN oo carried on at the 
same college showed that grain har- 
vested by a combine yielded more per 
acre than when cut with a binder and 
threshed, due to the increase in weight 
of the grain which was allowed to mature 
fully before harvesting. With barley and 
one or two varieties of oats the period 
between the time when the grain was 
ripe enough to harvest with the combine 
and when its started to shatter was very 


short, while with wheat and other varie- | 


ties of oats the time suitable for using 
the combine without loss by shattering 
extended from several days to a month. 
Similar results were obtained at Illinois. 

Mechanical efficiency of the combine 
is constantly being increased. With 
most machines it is now possible to fold 
the header to allow the outfit to be 
transported thru narrow gates or over 
bridges. More uses are discovered for 
combines each year, while the users and 
owners seem to be universally pleased 
with the results which they have ob- 
tained from the use of the modern har- 
vesting machine. 

The modern trend in all farm opera- 


tions is to combine as many jobs into | 


one operation as possible. A new ma- 
chine rapidly coming into prominence 
to combine two laborsome and impor- 
tant farm tasks is a threshing machine 
and straw baler made into one outfit. 


HILE baling of straw or other 

roughages is not unduly expensive, 
it does require three or four men to do 
the job in good shape. Hence, the com- 
bination of the baler with the threshing 
machine offers some very attractive fea- 
tures to the man who likes to bale his 
straw. 


| 


The baler replaces the wind stacker | 


on the threshing machine, and an extra 
shaker conveys the straw from the straw 
racks of the thresher to the baler, which 
is operated by the belt which formerly 
operated the blower, and requires about 
the same amount of power. 

One man who ties the bales and piles 
them in a stack or on a wagon is all the 
help required to operate the baler end 
of the machine. And it does not require 
much imagination to conclude that he 
finds it a much more pleasant job than 
stacking straw. 

The threshing machine baler attach- 


ment can be fitted to separators of the 


ndividual type, ranging from 22 to 28- 
neh cylinder size. One custom thresher 
wner in Missouri operated ten of these 
machines last season and reports that 
the farmers whose grain he threshed 
vere very much pleased with the new 
machine. 


KELL 
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cost more 


HERE are several good makes of tires on the market, 

but some are better than others. Among these better 

tires Kelly-Springfields have for many years held an un- 
disputed high place. 


Kellys have always been built to give service. That is 
what has given them their reputation. This reputation 
has created an impression in the mind of many people that 
Kellys cost more than the so-called “‘standard makes’. As 
a matter of fact, they don’t. You can buy a Kelly for 
exactly the same price you would have to pay for a tire 
with a lesser reputation. 


There is a Kelly-Springfield dealer somewhere near you. 
Give him a call the next time you need a tire; you wont 
regret it. The Kellys of today are the toughest, longest- 
wearing and easiest-riding tires that ever came out of the 
Kelly-plant—and the prices are the lowest in Kelly history. 


‘*Kelly dealers everywhere— 
. ne ’? 
there must be one in your town 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD 


BALLO ONLIRES 








C.G. Williams, director of the 
Ohio experiment station 


As I See It 


SUPPOSE that there is no subject 

more disturbing to the most of us 
than that of taxes. While it is forcibly 
brought to one’s attention but twice 
during the year, it seems that one 
hardly secures one tax receipt until an- 
other is awaiting him. 

Well, what are we going to do about 
it? I suppose that we had better pay 
them and then—and then what? Some 
try to comfort us with the statement 
that we deliberately vote upon our- 
selves in our respective school districts 
80 to 90 percent of the taxes about 
which we grumble. That our taxes 
are mounting upward because we want 
better school buildings and _ better 
teachers and better roads than those 
with which our fathers were contented. 
And this is undoubtedly true. Where 
there is any general property tax levied 
by the state these days, the levy is very 
small. Some states make no levy. 

I presume farm taxes run about the 
same in other Cornbelt states as in 
Ohio, and here they are 131 percent 
higher than they were in 1913, while 
gross farm income is only 54 percent 
higher. 

Is there any way out of this unfor- 
tunate situation? 

It is a common and a popular thing 
to talk about reducing taxes. Every 
candidate for office assures us that if 
he is elected one sure thing is reduce 
our tax burdens. 


UT when he is elected, “he straight- 

way forgetteth what manner of man 
he was’ in the pre-election campaign. 
Nor are we particularly surprised. We 
should hardly be content to make any 
significant cuts in our expenditures for 
schools.or roads. We just talk about it, 
then go ahead and spend a little more 
money for these things—at least that 
is what we always have done. 

Is there any possibility of shifting 
some of these local tax burdens of the 
rural districts to the state? If the 
country can make out a just case for 
itself the answer is yes. Everyone is 
aware of the army of young men and 
women from the ages of 15 to 20 who 
are leaving the country for the city 
each year. Have you ever thought 
what it costs the rural districts to grow 
and educate these young men and 
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women who, as they arrive at a pro- 
ductive age, are turned over to the city 
to add to its potential wealth? The 
city surely is interested in the quality 
of this product. Should it not contribute 
to the expense of producing it? The 
state is continually discovering and 
devising new sources of revenue and 
the end is not yet in sight. There 
would seem to be no good reason why 
it should not assume a considerable 
portion of the expense of educating its 
youth. 

And an equally good case can be put 
up for road building. In many instances 
farm lands have been practically con- 
fiscated to build roads for the use of 
others. Twenty years ago our cross- 
country roads were seldom used by 
traffic originating in the city, and almost 
never by traffic originating outside the 
state. These were the farmers’ own 
roads and it was proper that they should 
make and maintain them. It is needless 
to say that a different situation pre- 
vails today. To enlarge upon it is un- 
necessary at this time. 

Before the matter of taxes is left, 
attention should be called to the varia- 
tion frequently found in the rural and 
urban sections of the same county in 
the relation between the selling value 
and the assessed value for taxation 
purposes. This is of no moment in so 
far as local levies are concerned, but 
county and state levies may bear es- 
pecially heavy upon farm real estate. 
Investigations now under way have 
shown that in some sections rural real 
estate is on the tax duplicate for 90 
to 100 percent of its selling value while 
urban real estate in the same county 
is on for 60 to 70 percent. Indisputable 
evidence of such conditions, when 
placed before the proper boards of 
equalization, will usually bring about 
speedy adjustments. 

* * * * 
UCH has been said during the past 
year about the prospect for de- 
cidedly cheaper nitrogen from the fer- 
tilizer factory. This now seems to be 
an assured fact. It is quite likely that 
nitrogen will soon be offered to the 
farmer at one-half the price it has com- 


manded during recent years. This will. 


be made good use of in certain lines of 
agriculture and horticulture—trucking 
and orcharding especially. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether the com- 
mercial nitrogen factory can compete 
with the sweet clover factory in the 
Cornbelt. 

Listen to the Illinois experiment 
station report for 1926-27: “Sweet 
clover seeded in the spring with oats 
or wheat and plowed under the follow- 
ing spring for corn increased the yields 
of corn from 13 to 30 bushels per acre.” 
This occurred in some twenty different 
experiments. 

And to Missouri, as reported in 
Bulletin 256: “Sweet clover has been 
compared with barnyard manure in its 
effect upon the corn crop. On these 
plots a two-year rotation of corn and 
wheat has been followed for four years. 
On one plot sweet clover has been sown 
in the wheat and plowed under the 
next year for corn. On a second plot no 
clover was sown in the wheat, but 8 
tons of barnyard manure per acre has 
been applied before corn. 

“On a third plot neither clover nor 
manure has been used. The two corn 
crops under this system have averaged 
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47.23 bushels per acre for the untreated 
plots, 56.8 bushels for the manured 
corn and 66.42 bushels for the corn 
preceded by sweet clover.’ And then 
follows this significant statement: ‘“The 
supply of nitrogen in the sweet clover 
plots is apparently becoming excessive, 
and if this condition continues a com- 
mercial fertilizer containing a high per- 
centage of phosphoric acid and potash 
will be used.” In other words, in order 
to make full use of the large amount 
of nitrogen provided by sweet clover, 
it will be necessary to balance it up 
with phosphoric acid and potash. 

And a further word from Willard of 
Ohio: “Sweet clover sown in wheat or 
oats in the spring and plowed under for 
corn in late April or May a year later 
will return to the soil anywhere from 75 
to as much as 250 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre.” It will take more tons of 
manure than many farmers are likely 
to find available to equal the latter 
figure. 

Similar results have been had in a 
number of states, and the rapid increase 
of sweet clover is one of the marvels of 
the last five years. It is very doubtful 
if any of the commercial processes for 
the fixation of nitrogen can successfully 
compete with sweet clover used as a 
catch crop between a small cereal and 
corn, or as a pasture crop in the regular 
rotation, providing the conditions are 
made favorable for its growth. It is 
pretty well understood that the two 
essentials are limestone and proper 
inoculation. And the large stores of 
nitrogen noted above are to be had for 
an exceedingly small expenditure.—C. 
G. Williams. 


Date for Killing T histles 


Have you discovered the exact date 
when a single cutting will eradicate 


Canada thistle? Albert A. Hansen, 
weed specialist at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, finds that many 
men are convinced that such a date 
exists. 

In order to carefully study this mat- 
ter he would very much appreciate 
having you write him giving full details 
as to the proper date, etc. Professor 
Hansen has written a great many arti- 
cles for Successful Farming. A report 
on the information he receives from 
you will be given in the columns of this 
paper at our first opportunity. We 
hope you will take the time to tell him 
of your experiences, the report of which 
may be very brief, if necessary. 
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Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 3) 

























World-wide proof of Mobiloil economy 


Mobiloil is used by the majority of experienced 

motorists and tractor owners in these countries. 

Europe: Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, France, Holland, Germany, 
Poland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary, Austria, 
Switzerland,- Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, Jugo- 
Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece. 

Africa: Egypt, Sudan, Algeria, Morocco and the west 
coast of Africa, Union of South Africa and east 
coast. 

Asia: Turkey, Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, India, 
Burma, China, Japan and the Straights Settle- 
ments. 


Australia and New Zealand. 
North America: Alaska, Canada, United States, 







































































Mexico, the West Indies. See. 
South America: Venezuela, Colombia, Guiana, Make this chart 7 org 
° ° you 1S Ow se 1€ 
Brazil, P araguay, Uruguay, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, complete M obiloil Chart at your dealer’s, 
Argentina. It recommends the correct grades for 
all cars, trucks and tractors, etc. : 
Actually cheaper to use | 3 2 xo 
P a OF Engine Engine Engine Engine 
Mobiloil could never have become so well known passencan slelilelilctil sl 
. . . CARS 2 = 2 & 2 
and so widely used if it were not for the economy gleislelelelsls 
ot Mobiloil quality. Bh cad [Ae] [Ae [Ae] 8 
_ a andler Spec. 6-cy re.] / . | 
Farmers everywhere have discovered that Chere ether model) A | Are.| A | Are.) A+} Arc} A | Arc 
Mobiloil is a cheaper oil to use. That’s why they me ep 00. | BBA | A| AL A| Alona 
“41° P ~~ other model@ A | Arc A A / A / A 
are willing to pay a few cents more per gallon Dodge Bros....0..] A |Ase.| A | Are : are ‘ | Ae 
for Mobiloil and even to make special trips to pee sirgeoee] A [Ase] A Arc.) A | Arc.) A | An 
town for Mobiloil when necessary. rant Bi | Av to | to | de | | uo | ae 
ME... sucess Arc A Arc A | Are A Arc 
> ° . . . 4 Hupmobile. ...... re | Are Arc fs Arc 
Mobiloil users tell us that Mobiloil frequentiy Se savas A lar] A [Are] A | Arc] & | Ar 
- ie - ANG. secese- re Arc rc A Arc 
cuts oil consumption 15%:to 50%. Carbon ex- gern aio 
pense, repair and replacement bills are held down ae abide | A land & |Aee tae fae 
: - Pontiac A | Arc A | Arc A | Arc | 
to rock bottom. gepstedeiso TA VAG] A Va] 2 [Ac A |e 
° . ° ~ tudebaker. ..... Arc Arc A | Arc A | Arc 
In just one year’s running you will find that tae veil * [| A] § [ae] 8 [ae 
Mobiloil’s slightly extra price is returned to you peril BB | Arc. BB | Ave. | BB bre] BB | Are 
mz 25 rar -e - 4 ée aties’ot G le Mobiloil f lubri- 
many times over through marked cuts in operat Tatlon Of eteninaae Damenaar cafe ere apeciied above. 
ing expenses. Se PRO SOR tar 
How to buy 


\fost farmers buy a season’s supply of oil at one time. We recom- COR 
end the -55-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums with faucets. Any > 


arby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial discount when 
u buy one of these. 


Other Mobiloil containers are:—10-gallon steel drums with = e e 
lf-contained faucet, 5-gallon cans packed in easy-tipping rack. 
\lso 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. O ] Ol 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart. It will tell you 
e correct grade of Mobiloil for your tractor, your truck and The World's Quality Oil 


ur Car, 





te SE RR 


, Chicago, Phi ia, “Boston, “Buffalo, “Detroit, St. Louis, 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY isssgs, Gosia, Gninais’ innapls, Kenas Ory, Dale 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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out the Garden ‘Tools 


By L. S. GOODE 


O time for a garden, did you : ' -_ os gardeners who swear by their 

| \ say?. Then it must be that you You can easily see the utility of little garden tractor outfits. 
have not heard of some of the the above pictured hand tools Then, I see a cultivator 
improvements that have come about — { that leaves a mulch on the 
in the way of garden tools and imple- surface of the ground as it passes down 
ments that are available to take care of j between the rows, a mulch highly satis- 
a garden. Just cast your eye on ; Pe ar ae de fying to the eye of any particular gar- 
some of them that are in daily use é i nde ne dener. Its rapidity, several times that 
in garden season, where the gar- success) ul of the man with the hoe, is something to 
dener is either too lazy to spend a ’ ; garden culti- be considered. Certainly it costs more 
lot of time using the heirlooms left “4 vators that use than a hoe, but so does a mowing ma- 
by his great grandsire, or, on the other gasoline and save time — cost considerably — pom a 
hand, where the garden is so big that it scythe,a reaper costs more than a cradle. 
could not be cared for without the help The necessity for saving time and the 
of the most efficient possible implements. : desire for saving labor has overcome all 
I know that the small boy, looking the earlier objections to these machines. 


over the garden tools, will find his eve And we have the wheel hoe, another 


attracted first of all to the cultivetor run 
by a small gasoline engine. There are 
many of these now on the market, some 
better than others to be sure. However, 
for the big garden, the one that is run- 
ning somewhat to the commercial size, 
these small, efficient, highly-developed 
machines are well worth some investiga- 
tion on the part of the gardener who is 
not acquainted with them. 

The crop, the soil, the character of 
the land, and all such related factors 
must be taken into consideration, as well 
as the size of the garden. But it must 
be remembered that there are plenty of 





great time saver; the garden drill— 
something that has proved itself almost 
indispensable in the really good-sized 
garden. 

Finally, with all this garden equip- 
ment, there is a fine assortment of hand 
hoes and tools that find a place in every 
garden, large and small. You know we 
still go out into our cornfields with a hoe 
to cut artichokes and cockleburs, if we 
should be so unfortunate as to have 
them. There are special hoes for special 
jobs, for working especially close around 
plants and in the rows, and around the 
flowers and up in the corners of the gar- 
den, here, there and (Cont. on p. 21 





Garden forks save 

time and strength 

out of proportion 
to their cost 
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Your truck grower, and the farm gard- 
ener should plant in long rows to save Here is a little machine that leaves a dust mulch A small garden implement, and not too 
cultivating time that is a real mulch costly, but it speeds up garden work 
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The COACH 


*585 


T 
Ee. °495 
Th 
oo Oe sevcevcccces $ 5 9 5 
ger. 67s 


The Convertible $ 
Sport Cabriolet +.. 695 


The Imperial $715 


Re cus ted 


Utility Truck.... $495 
(Chassis only) 

Light Delivery ... $3 7 5 
(Chassis only) 
All prices f. 0. b 
Flint, Michigan 


Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 
charges available. 
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Lowest Priced Car 
with Body by Fisher 


The tremendous success of the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet is 
largely due to the fact that it 
brings all the exclusive advan- 
tages of Fisher styling and crafts- 
manship within the reach of 
everybody, everywhere! 


Only a close personal inspection 
of this remarkable car can fully 
reveal the superiority of its 
coachwork in the low-price field 
—for Fisher mastery is greatest 
in the half-hidden details. Body 
joints, cushion springs, doors, 
windows, hardware—these are 
the items that determine the 
lasting comfort and satisfaction 
you get from your automobile 





body . . . and these are the items 
that assure durability under the 
most severe usage. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today 
and make your own inspection 
of the Bigger and Better Chev- 
rolet. Drive it—and learn the 
true meaning of Chevrolet per- 
formance. Test it for comfort... 
for power ... for handling ease. 
Go over the chassis, unit by unit 
—and note the advanced engi- 
neering throughout. 


Do that—and you will agree with 
tens of thousands of others that 
here is the world’s most luxuri- 
ous low-priced automobile! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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What Western 
Railways Do With 
Their Earnings 


Farmers are the largest and most im- 
portant class of patrons of western rail- 
ways. Therefore, they will be interested 
in knowing what the railways do with 
the earnings they receive for carrying 
freight, passengers and other kinds of 
traffic. 


Out of each $100 of total earnings 
the western railways collected in 1927 
they made the following expenditures 
in payment of their operating expenses 
and taxes: 


In wages to their employees, $42.90. 
For fuel used in locomotives, $7.50. 


For materials and supplies used in re- 
pairing and maintaining their tracks, 


yards, shops, etc., $18.00. 


In payment for loss and damage of 
freight, injuries to persons, and insur- 


ance, $1.70. 


For depreciation and retirements of 
partly or completely worn-out parts of 


their plants, $3.40. 


In paying rentals for the use of cars 
and tracks belonging to others, $2.30. 


In taxes, $6.60. 


The foregoing items of operating ex- 
penses and taxes total $82.40. The re- 
maining $17.60 out of each $100 of total 


earnings was the “‘net return’”’ earned. 


For each $17.60 of “‘net return” earned 
in 1927 the western railways had made 
an investment of $450 in their proper- 
ties to enable them to render good serv- 
ice. Therefore, the average return earned 
upon the investment in western rail- 
ways as a whole was only 3.9 per cent. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Visitor Caused Trouble 


URING the summer of 1926, mosaic 
blight was introduced into our 


| tomato fields by allowing a visiting 


neighbor to handle the plants. Unknown 


| to me, this man had a garden badly in- 


fected with this disease, and ignorant of 
the fact that it could be transmitted per- 


| sonally, he had come direct to my farm 
| without washing his hands or changing 
| clothes. 


As a result of his visit, several fine 
plants were destroyed entirely, and 


| many days of hard labor were spent in 


stamping the trouble from our field. But 
the experience has taught me a lesson. 
Since that time, when visiting gardeners 
call, I have made it a rule to first find 
out whether they have any plant dis- 
eases in their own fields. I make it clear 
to each caller that spores can be carried 
in dirt accumulating on hands or feet, or 


| on clothing which has not been properly 
| disinfected. This practice is especially 
| enforced during the growing season, 
| when plant diseases are most prevalent. 


In carrying out the plan, I also keep 


| an eye on the common marketing bas- 
| ket and container. These are frequently 


exchanged at the shipping station, and 
sent out to different farms on alternate 


| days. In these baskets, it is a common 
| thing to find mummified fruit, leaves, 


pieces of vines, etc., adhering to the 


| staves, many of them coming from dis- 


eased plants. Spores of rust, wilt, 


| blight, ete., live in such filth for days, 
| and so prove a constant menace to all 
| fields with which they come in contact. 
| My own baskets are marked, and when 


a strange one comes back from market, 
it is thoroly sprayed with a good disin- 


| fectant before being put to use. This 


treatment is also given to implements 


| which may be hired out during the 


vegetable season. 

By following this plan, diseases in our 
vegetable gardens have been greatly 
reduced, and we have escaped many in- 
fections which have struck our locality. 
It takes but very little time to carry out 
these precautions, and the success of the 
venture repays us well for our trouble.— 
F. R. C., Ohio. 


A Real Bug Killer 


NY device designed to control more 
easily the pest of cucumbers, 
melons, and similar vine crops, is bound 
to be welcome, particularly when its 
use has proved to be a practical and 
efficient control measure. Such a device 
developed by the workers in the depart- 
ment of entomology at the University 
of Maryland, has proved highly efficient 


| in controlling insect pests of canteloups 
| in the commercial districts of that state. 


The contrivance is simple in the ex- 
treme. It consists merely of a box 


WHY NOT sez, Serine, Sum mer, Fail - Heaves, Coughs, Condition. | About ten inches square, and about a 
gathering but ‘ 


ot te er, Worms. Most f . j : is 
buy hundreds of kinds fer collections. Good i fa: Two cans calldiauery for foot high. The bottom of the box 1S 
Extereating gutiocr werk, Dalore, conding, but- ig Heaves or money back.$1.25 | removed, and the top is hinged. Under 
tories, mat 100. (not giawpe) for my “tine > ‘ aad per can. Dealers or by mail : ie ; ° 
pag a Ai : The Newton Remedy Co. | the hinged cover of the box a square ol 
Dept. 24, Box 1424, San Diero, Calif. | ' Votede, Otte. burlap or loosely woven muslin is 








tucked in such a manner as it forms a 
loose bag which hangs down about 
half way inside the box. To make the 
boxes easy to handle a lath is tacked to 
each side of the box in an upright posi- 
tion and these laths are joined together 
at the top, by means of a section of 
broom stick to make a convenient 





handle with which to set the boxes | 


about. 

In the control of the principal in- 
sects of the cucumbers, melons, squash, 
and so forth, nicotine dust has proved 
very efficient indeed. This device is 
merely a means of more efficiently ap- 
plying the remedial measures. - 

Two pounds of nicotine dust and one 
of calcium cyanide may be placed in 
the cloth bag, and the cover is then 
closed. The device is then lifted by the 
handle and set down over the hill of 
cucumbers or other like vines. The de- 
vice is left in place for about one 
minute. Thus you see the dust is con- 
fined, and its fumes are held in place 
to give the bugs on the vines all of the 
worst of it. 

In order to speed up the operation, 
it has been found wise to supply one 
man with ten or twelve dusters. He 
places one duster over the first hill, and 
so on until all ten or twelve are placed. 
By that time the minute is up for the 





first duster, and he starts the process all | 
over again, progressing down the field | 


very rapidly indeed. In fact, it has been 
estimated that it will take only a couple 
of hours to treat an entire acre of young 
plants in this manner. 


Mildew of Grapes 


OF grapes always get a white coat- 
ing over them. Is there any way 
of preventing this? People do not like 
to buy the grapes.—D. T. W., Illinois. 


Probably the most effective control | 


that is reasonably easy to apply is very 
thoro dusting with high quality flowers 
{ sulphur. Be sure that the material 
is only sublimed or flowers of sulphur. 
[he common ground sulphur is of less 
value. Two to three pounds per acre 


iay be advisable in the first two treat- | 


nents, gradually increasing the quanti- 
more or less in proportion to the 


1mount of foliage. The first application | 


hould be made when the sprouts are | 


bout four inches long. Of course that 
s too late for you this year, but after 
this treatment, additional treatments 
should follow at intervals of about two 
weeks, and you should consider local 
nd climatic conditions in determining 


the number and frequency of freat- | 


ents. 


Much damage may be pre- | 


nted by putting into effect treat- | 


ents right at the present time. Dust 
ery thoroly. The sulphur dust must 

blown all thru the interior of the 
ne so that dust simply boils at every 
pening among the leaves. Only in 
his way can you be sure that every 
irt of the vine is treated. 


How About the Garden Tools? 


Continued from page 18 


ery place. 
nd hoes. 


Take a look at some of these pictures. | 


isn’t there a pretty strong possibility 
it some of these implements might 
rouse considerably more interest in the 
rden on the part of the folks that have 
care for it? 


We still must have some | 
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International Harvester Announces 
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SPREADER! 


In the yard—Low, easy loading; shielded mechanism; light draft. 
On the way—Narrow, for gates and doors; compact; easy pulling. oe 


In the field —Shreds and spreads, wide and even, at top efficiency; 
six conveyor speeds; handy controls; roller-bearing light draft. 


oH 


ELL, HERE’S A REALLY NEW SPREADER!” That's the 
general comment of those who have seen the New McCormick- 
Deering in operation. It is an all-around better spreader. 


The two revolving beaters shred the manure perfectly, and the 
widespread spiral—set high Le «hg agers an even widespread of 
manure at all times. The machine is so light in draft that two 
horses pull it easily. The box is low, making it easy to load. 


The levers on both sides are within easy reach of the operator, 
and the driver can instantly regulate the quantity of manure to be 
spread while the machine is in operation. The left-hand lever con- 
trols the spreading mechanism, and the right-hand lever controls 
the operation of the conveyor at six different speeds. The seat swings 
forward while loading, and the narrow width of the spreader allows 
ready passage through doors and gates. 


There are eight roller bearings and seventeen Alemite (Zeik-type) 
lubrication fittings. The box is braced on each side with two steel 
braces, and the rear-end mechanism is shielded. Short-turn (so short 
as to pivot on rear wheels), tracking of the front and rear wheels, 
and many other features combine to make the New McCormick- 
Deering a simple, practical spreader for years of efficient service. 


For very good spreading, for simplified handling, for complete 
satisfaction, stop and see the New McCormick - Deering at 
the dealer’s store. Ask for a demonstration. It can’t help 
suiting you toa T. We will mail you a catalog on request. 








Showing the pulverizing and spreading mech- 
anism, the low, easily loaded box, and the 
i over the moving parts. 


The New McCormick-Deering will easily turn 
so short as to pivot on the rear wheels. The seat 
folds forward out of way when loading. shields 
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Junior and Club Department 
For Farm Boys and Girls 


Apple Judges 


qiRST honors in the high school 
apple judging contest held at the 
Ohio state university during Farmers’ 
week went to Dalton high school. Ap- 
proximately forty schools were repre- 
sented in the contest. 

Members of the Dalton team are 
Raymond Wilson, Harry Santamyer, 
and Edwin Lehman. The boys were 
coached by Willard Wolf, vocational 
agricultural instructor of the Dalton 
schools 

In the contest there were three sets of 
apples, each set as nearly identical to 
the others as possible. Each team 
member was given a different. set of 
apples to judge. In each set there were 
ten classes, or judging units, with three 
plates of five apples a plate. 

The contestant was to correctly 
identify each class of apples and then to 
examine each apple for the substitution of 
another variety. In case of no substitu- 
tion, the plates were judged and placed 
first, second and third. If substitutions 
were found, the plate having the substi- 
tute varieties was not placed. 

Harry Santamyer, a member of the 
Dalton team, is the highest individual 
in the contest with 1,851 points from a 
possible 2,000. Edwin Lehman, another 
member of the Dalton team, with 1,776 
points is among the first ten in individ- 
ual score. 

A silver loving cup awarded by the 


Conducted by Kirk Fox 





Helen Eichstadt, thrift champion of Wis- 
consin. She lives in Green county 


Ohio State Horticultural Society will be 
the permanent property of the Dalton 
high schoc!. The cup bears the name 
of the donors, the boys on the team and 
the date. The ten highest individuals 
in the contest will be given tickets to 
the foot ball game between Iowa and 
Ohio State next fall. 

In placing the plates consideration 
was given size, shape, color, uniformity 
and condition. —W. H. W., Ohio. 
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Thrift Champion 


F thrift means making useful and 

valuable articles at small cost, it is 
no wonder that Helen Eichstadt, Green 
county, Wisconsin, has been declared 
the state champion thrift sewing club 
girl. Helen appears to be ambitious as 
well as thrifty, however. During the 
past year Helen carried seven projects 
in boys’ and girls’ club work. 

Her record book shows the following 
summary for the seven projects: Value 
of articles produced, $912.40; cost of 
production, $281.17; profit, $631.23. 
She also reports $101.05 in prizes won 
at the Green county fair and the Wis- 
consin state fair, bringing her profits for 
the club year up to $732.28. 

But she won the title of state thrift 
champion on her work in the thrift club 
alone. Excellency in this club, as the 
club girls all know, ‘is the ability to 
make dresses, aprons, pillow cases and 
other useful articles at very small cost. 
The flour sack when emptied, washed, 
and sometimes dyed, is a chief source 
of material for these thrift articles. 

From flour sacks Helen made thirty- 
seven different articles including an all- 
white wardrobe for herself consisting 
of a nightgown, straight-line slip, 
bloomers and a dress. In the long list of 
small, handy articles which she made 
from flour sacks are included ashoebag, 
a clothespin sack, a laundry bag, and 
a number of guest (Cont. on page 24 


Ohio champion high school apple judging team. Willard Wolf, coach, Raymond Wilson, Edwin Lehman and Harry Santamyer 































In 
TWO TYPES 


Type A—for Annuals, 
primarily in field cul- 
ture, 

18” width—300 lineal 
yards to roll - $3.00 
36” width— 300 lineal 
yards to roll - $6.00 

Type B-for Perennials 
in field culture and all 
garden work. 

18” width—150 lineal 
yards to roll - $3.00 
36 "width—150 lineal 
yards to roll - $6.00 

While only four rolls 

will be sold to the in- 


1, any comb 
tion of four may be had. 
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THE CENTURIES OLD PLAGUE OF WEEDS 


IS ENDED v ¥ 


THE CENTURIES OLD 


CRY FOR MAXIMUM YIELD IS ANSWERED 


THE MIRACLE of Mulch Paper — 
we've called this newest principle of 
farming —the MIRACLE of Mulch Paper! 


For it IS a miracle to eliminate weeds 
and all the everlasting, time-stealing and 
back-breaking labor that weeds demand. 
It IS a miracle to increase the y-eld of 
varied products from 40% to 516%. It IS 
a miracle to move up the parallels of lati- 
tude, in a sense, and grow things two or 
three hundred miles further North than 
they ever grew before — grow things 
EARLIER than they ever grew before— 
and all at the expense of just so much 
MULCH PAPER. 


And yet, this Miracle of Mulch Paper 
is available for your use today — under 
the well-known brand name, Gator-Hide. 


The principles of Mulch Paper are far 
beyond the experimental stage today. Its 
value is attested by statistics available to 
everyone. Statistics that show, for exam- 
ple, an increased yield in Mulch-Paper- 
grown spinach of 516% —in sweet corn 
of 279% —in sweet potatoes of 100% — 
in tobacco, cotton, beets, summer turnips, 
tomatoes and an almost unending variety 
of other farm products. The economic 
value of Mulch Paper has been established 
beyond all doubt. Mulch Paper is here 
to stay. 


The Principles-in-Brief of 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, made by the 
International Paper Company, the world’s 


INTERNATIONAL 


largest paper manufacturers, comes in 
rolls 18 inches and 36 inches wide and 
of 150 and 300 lineal yards. 


Unrolled directly over the proposed 
plant beds and anchored by soil, or other 
available material, along its free edges, 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper practically im- 
prisons all moisture in the soil and gives 
it up in the form of stimulus to plant life 
rather than in the form of evaporation 
to the sun. Mulch Paper increases the 
temperature and the consequent bacterial 
activity of the soil both by conserving 
solar heat and by decreasing the cooling 
action that ordinarily results from evap- 
Oration. Planting is accomplished 
THROUGH openings made in the paper 
at suitably spaced intervals or BETWEEN 
strips of the paper. Thus, while space in 
plenty is provided for the growth of the 
plant, space is absolutely denied for the 
growth of weeds. 


Available, for the Present, 
in lots of Four Rolls Only 


The supply of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
is limited and, with the idea of allowing 
the greatest number of planters to test 
its possibilities, we have decided, for the 
present, to limit individual orders to four 
rolls. Mail your order at once and ship- 
ment will be made C.O. D. to any office 
of the American Express Company. Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper will be available in 
the near future, through regular dealer 
channels. 


PAPER COMPANY 


Department A-32, Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St., New York City 





Write 
for this 
Free Booklet 


“The Miracle of Mulch Paper” 


This booklet tells in an easily grasped way some- 
thing of the history, the development and the possi- 
bilities of Mulch Paper. Itis replete with compar- 
ative photographs of Mulch-grown and non-Mulch- 
grown products. It portrays the REAL Miracle of 
Mulch Paper. Be sure to write for it. 














This paper is completely covered by 
the Eckart Patents under which the 
International Paper Company has 
the rights for production and 
sale east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS’ 
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TREAT YOUR 
RIFLE RIGHT 


PORTSMEN have been shouting for 

them. Dealers have been crying for 
them. We have been perfecting them. 
Testing them by firing hundreds of 
thousands of rounds. 


Remington Kleanbore .22’s pushed or- 
dinary cartridges off the map almost 
over night, because, instead of causing 
the inside of rifle and pistol barrels to 
rust as ordinary cartridges do, they 
positively prevent rust, pitting and cor- 
rosion. 


Remington Kleanbore Center Fire Cartridges 
do the same thing. They give the same pro- 
tection to rifles and*pistols of larger caliber. 
They provide the same escape from hard, un- 
pleasant work with the cleaning rod. 


If you care anything about your rifle or pistol, 
make a resolution now, that you will never 
allow anything but a Remington Kleanbore 
Cartridge in the chamber. Stick to that reso- 
lution and you will preserve its accuracy for 
a lifetime. 

First, clean well with boiling water to remove 
all traces of salts left by other ammunition. 
Dry thoroughly and then shoot nothing but 
Remington Kleanbore Cartridges, and your 
troubles from rust or pits in the barrel will 
be over. 

There is only one Kleanbore. It comes in the 
green box, and your dealer has it. Avoid imi- 
tations. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


25 Broudway * Established 1816 » New York City 


emington, 


EANBOR 


CARTRIDGES 
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, prevent a horse from 
joing good work 


Relieve heaves and 


L eA ger .. 
Y x hes ——, = Sa 
~ 
SAVE: _ ‘HORSE 
“© makes horses sound—no big bills—no lost time. 
Easily applied : money back if it fails—individual signed 
guarantee. Ends spavin, thoropin, curb, splint, sprained 
tendon, leg ot trouble. 36 years a success. 
FREE *‘Symptom’’ book, illustrated, tells what's wrong and 
how to fix it. f million farmers use it. FREE! Write today! ! 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State St. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Druggists can sudply “Save-the-Horse”—or, we ship 
direct, postpaid. No subsistute will do as much. 








Man's Corn harvester poor Man's price. | 
Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. | 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- | 


ees VOSter. Process S. F, Co., Salina, Kans. 





in work or money. © 
Send today for .-7+ 


FI i 9 Tonic Heave\ 
em ne ~ Powders 
$1.00 per package, postpaid. Successfully used 
for over 30 years. Not only are results wonderful 
in treating heaves, but Tonic Heave Powders 
*“‘tone up’’ a horse and keep him in tip-top con- 
dition all the time. Your money back if it fails. 
Book on ‘‘Home Treatment Livestock Diseases’’ 
Free. Our veterinarians = free for ALL 
eases whether plening edies are indicated 
ornot. Write for and FREE advice. 


FLEMING BROS., 223,07 en 285 





LT. All makes .Guaranteed. Terms. 
LES Supplies. Parts. Catalog Free. 
Floyd Clymer, Denver, Colo. 
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Thrift Champion 


Continued from page 22 


towels. Helen explains that the guest 
towel with its trimmings cost about 
two cents, whereas it is well worth 
seventy-five cents. 

_ Helen joined the Green county sew- 
ing club in 1924 at the age of 14. Thru 
her sewing club work she has completed 
119 articles, which she values at $332. 
The articles have cost her $65.30. Thus 
her profit on four years of sewing club 


| work is $266.60, according to her own 


record book. Her prizes in the sewing 


| club alone for the past three years have 


totaled $85. 
She relates a story which is common 
to many of our club champions, when 


| she says, “When we first joined the 
| club, mother ‘and father didn’t under- 


stand what it meant to sister and me, so 


| we had no way of getting to Monroe, 


the county seat, for our club meetings. 
Thanks to E. L. Divan, our club leader, 
and his daughter Ceva, we got there.” 
You can imagine how proud her 
mother and father are of her now. It 
isn t necessary to relate that they, like 


| the parents of many other club boys 
and girls, soon saw the value of the 





work which Helen was doing and the 
nature of the training which she was 
receiving and did everything within 
their power to encourage Helen in her 
work. 

Helen has just completed her high 
school and expects to continue her club 
work, unless her plan to go to college 
should materialize and hamper her club 
program.—R. E. A., Wis. 


Write Again 


I AM a member of the Brewers Busy Bee 


club in Kentucky. I have been a club 
member for four years and am thirteen 
years of age. I enjoy the work wonderfully. 

For the first two years I had only 
poultry, the third year I entered for 
poultry and eanning. Every year I raise 
all of my mother’s chickens and enjoy the 
work fine. 

This year I am taking poultry, pig, 
cooking and clothing, and I am going to 
try to make a success of it if possible.— 
Aileen Snell, Ky. 

With her letter Aileen sent this poem: 

Where the Clubs Begin 


Out where the grain is soft and green, 
Out where the club chickens and cows are 
seen, 
Out where the children romp and play 
And go to the swimming hole each day, 
‘That’s where the clubs begin. 


| Out where the gardens grow so nice, 


And you gather flowers without any price, 
And apples fall in mellow heaps, 


| And the startled rabbit runs and leaps, 


That’s where the clubs begin. 


Hogs Were Profitable 


To Successful Farming: We are sending 
a report and a picture of the hogs that 
we bought with the money furnished by 
Successful Farming. We bought these 
hogs on the fourth day of June and fed 


| them three months at a cost of $26.40. The 


| feed. 


seven pigs paid for the original stock and 
We have the sow left and consider 


| her worth $40. So you see there is money 


in hogs when bought, fed and sold right. 
We wish to recommend Successful 


| Farming to children who want to start in 


| the hog business. 


We wish to thank you 
for your help to us.—Lucy and Andrew 
Norris, Mo. 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


Continued from page 12 


over everything. A three million bar- 
rel reservoir was hastily made but it was 
full and running over in a month. 

Oil covered every stream and ran into 
the Gulf of Mexico. For three hundred 
miles in the gulf the water was covered 
with a coat of oil. Grazing lands and 
drinking places were covered with oil 
and thousands of head of cattle died. 
The fire hazard was terrible for a lighted 
match would have made this community 
a Sodom and Gomorrah. Guards 
watched everything day and night. 
Warnings were everywhere. Powerful 
electric lights made the whole country 
at midnight almost as light as day. 

On one occasion a four thousand bar- 
rel gusher got on fire in another part of 
the country. At times the flames were 
two thousand feet high and the fire 
could be seen for two hundred miles. It 
is said that at midnight the country was 
so lighted up by the fire that newspapers 
could be read seventeen miles away. 

One of the surprising sights between 
Tampico and Mexico City is the agri- 
cultural college at Celaya. I was much 
interested in President Calles’ progres- 
sive ideas and efforts to give the poor 
farmers of Mexico a chance. On coming 
into office one of the first things the 
president did was to send twenty-five 
of the brightest young Mexican farmers 
to the various agricultural institutions 
of the United States in-order that they 
might be trained to head schools of like 
character in Mexico. 











He proposed to | 


establish such schools for the Mexican | 


farmers as rapidly as possible. 


HIS school at Celaya is one of four | 


such institutions established during 
the first two years of the Calles adminis- 
tration. It is located on a three thousand 
acre tract which is all under irrigation. 
It is a very creditable school with an 
attendance of one hundred and sixty- 
five young peon farmers. The buildings 
are substantial and up-to-date. Modern, 
scientific farming with the latest ma- 
chinery and the best of seeds, and stock 
raising with the best of breeds, is the 
order here. These young men are des- 
perately in earnest and work very hard. 
At these schools tuition is free. Din- 
ing rooms and sleeping halls are all clean 
and shining. Any Mexican or Indian 
can enter if he is willing to work and 
really means business. I believe the 
Mexican government sends ten of their 
brightest young peon farmers to our 
agricultural colleges each year and on 





their return they take to these Mexican | 


schools the last word and method that 
succeeds in our country. 

I was much interested in the little 
city of Celaya as it is a typical Mexican 
town. These Mexican homes are unin- 

iting from the outside. The walls are 

n feet or more high and the ordinary 

ndows have iron bars across them 
ike prisons. When we build a house 

e have a yard around it but these 

lexican people build the house around 

ie yard. In these little yards, or courts, 

e flowers are blooming and there are 
other evidences of beauty. 

The Mexicans are great for music. 
Passing thru Celaya at night one hears 
music in many homes. In the central 
plazza the band played until nearly mid- 
night and young lads and lassies as well 
is older people seemed happy. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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you’ve been 


It’s simple, low priced, 

powerful, and a Prod- 

uct of General Motors 
229 


For deep or shallow 
wells, country or town 


OW the makers of the famous 

Delco-Light farm electric 
plants offer you a new water sup- 
ply system of amazing 
efficiency. It furnishes 
an abundance of water 
for every reed, Plenty 
for the kitchen and 
bathroom, plenty for 
the barn, plenty for 
sprinkling and fire 
protection. And all at 
a cost that is almost 
nothing. 


Four million 
starts and stops 


The new Ip System is a 
mechanical marvel. It is completely 
automatic. It oils itself—starts itself 
—stops itself. There are no weak 
parts to get out of order or require 
attention. In a recently completed 
test a p System started and stopped 
over four million times—the equiva- 
lent of over a thousand years in actual 
average service. When you've got a 
pump like that you've got something. 





GENERAL 





ELECTRIC 
WATER 
SYSTEMS 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. D-117, Dayton, Ohio 


25 










The “‘V’’ Belt elim 


|) that makes for econ 
i omy of operation. 





and long life. 


i inates loss of power. 
Another BD feature 





MOTORS 









Gears running in bath of 
oil mean quiet operation 





insure correct alignment. 


HERE’S THE 
WATER SYSTEM 


waiting for! 


Saves hours of work every day 


Power from the special motor is trans- 
mitted to the pump by means ofa “V” 
type belt—exactly the same as is used 
on General Motors automobiles and 
Frigidaires. This means greater efhi- 
ciency, less current consumption, and 
increased capacity. 

Besides the economy of a BP Pump, 
is the saving in labor. It ends forever 
all the tiresome drudgery of pumping 
and carrying water. It means more 
time for important work. 
It means more profit and 
a healthier, happier 
family. 


Write now for 
the facts 


Find out now about this 
new system. Learn about 
its mechanical features. 
See how durability is as- 
sured bythe use ofa chan- 
nel steel frame instead of 
cast iron. How compactly 
it is built, how simply, 
how durably. And find 
out how little it costs and on what easy 
terms it can be bought. You can get 
this information from the nearest 
Delco-Light man or simply mail the 
coupon for complete details. Do it 
today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-117 Dayton, Ohio 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF DELCO-LIGHT FARM ELECTRIC PLANTS 


[MAIL NOW for FREE BOOK] 


Send Free Books on B® Water Systems. 






Slotted Channel Steel Mount- 
ings give greater strengthand 
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Start of 
the Tour.. 


O insure ideal and carefree 

performance on your tour in- 
stall a new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs, They will 
restore new car speed, power and 
flexibility, save gas and oil, and 
your car will perform better un- 
der all driving conditions. 
Champion is the better spark plug 
because of these definite structural and 
operative superiorities. 
An exclusive sillimanite insulator spe- 
cially treated to withstand the much 
higher temperature of the modern high 
compression engine. New patented 
solid copper gasket-seal that remains 
absolutely gas tight under high com- 
pression. Special analysis electrodes 
which assure a fixed spark gap under 
all driving conditions. 


It is for these reasons that you can buy 
dependable ChampionSpark Plugswith 
every assurance of better and more eco- 
nomical caroperation. 


Champion X— 

for Model T 

Ford and Ford- 
eon Tractor 


—60c 


Champion—for 
allotherengines 
including Mod- 
el A Ford—75c 
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Feeding Pigs on Alfalfa 


By DR. JOHN M. EVVARD 


E saved better than a half a 

bushel of corn equivalent per pig 

| by self-feeding. This happened in a 

' recent comparative test with pigs that 

| were grazed on alfalfa pasture on our 

farm. Such a feed saving per pig when 

| figured at the current high prices for 

| corn means practically one-half dollar 

| for each pig that is finished for the fall 
market. 

Let us tell you something about the 
three groups of young weaning pigs 
upon which we kept the feed and gain 
record. These pigs weighed approxi- 
mately 55 pounds when we started 
keeping the books on them. The pigs 
were quite closely related so that when 
| we divided them into three groups of 
five each, all of the lots looked pretty 
much alike, and there was no more 
choice among them than there would 
be among three pints of shelled corn all 
taken from the same well-mixed bushel. 
It may be said that they all got prac- 
tically the same start down the feeding 
stretch, as three race horses that got 
the gun just as their flaring noses 
struck the starting line. 

The experiment started the second 
day following the 4th of July and each 
group was e¢arried until it reached the 
average handy marketable weight of 
225 pounds per head. 

The alfalfa pasture was splendid, 
being green and succulent thruout the 
entire time. Hay was cut regularly to 
insure green, tender growth for the 
on-going porkers. 





ACH set of pigs received the same 
amount of meat meal tankage, hence 
this factor was a constant one. Ordi- 
narily we find that about one-fourth of 


| a pound of tankage per head per day for 


fattening pigs which are being full-fed 
on shelled corn gives splendid results, 

The only difference existing among 
the various groups from the experi- 


| mental standpoint was in the way the 
shelled corn was fed. Group 1 had their 


corn twice daily; group 2, thrice daily; 


| and group 3, self-fed. 


The pigs fed two-times-daily took 132 


| days to reach the 225 pound weight. 
The pigs allowed their corn three-times- 


a-day saved two days, making the goal 


| in 130 days. And the growing and fat- 


tening youngsters that had access to a 
self-feeder all the time, day and night, 
cut off 11 days as compared to the 
twice-a-day fed pigs, reaching the re- 
quired avoirdupois in 121 days. The 
self-feeding certainly speeded up the 
pigs, saving close to a couple of 
weeks. 

Now what about the feed require- 
ments per hundred pounds of gain 
made? Here again the self-fed pigs had 
the advantage. They took only 374 


almost eight percent more, in the twice- 
a-day fed group. And the porkers that 
got their feed three-times-a-day came 
in between, taking some four percent 
more than the self-feeder group, or 
| 389 pounds of total feed. 
| The self-fed pigs not only took less 


| pounds as contrasted with 402 pounds, 


corn and tankage, but also less pasture 
per unit of increase made. And the pigs 
fed three times made a better showing 
than those fed twice between sunrise 
and sunset. 

The self-fed pigs as contrasted with 
those fed three-times-a-day took 13 
pounds less corn, 14% pounds less of 
tankage, a total saving of 1414 pounds 
of feed on the hundredweight of gain 
put on. Figuring the tankage equivalent 
in financial value to three times its 
weight of corn, the amount of corn 
equivalent saved per pig in going from 
weaning time to 225 pounds amounted 
to almost 30 pounds, more than half a 
bushel. 

And then there was one other big 
advantage! for the self-fed pigs—they 
sold for a higher price because they 
went to market sooner. 

In the early fall, the market is much 
higher than in the winter. The average 
of the last five years shows that at 
Chicago light hogs in October sold 
practically $1.50 per hundredweight 
over the same hogs in November. 
Every day counts, therefore, from the 
financial standpoint in getting the pork- 
ers to market. 

On the basis of these five-year aver- 
ages every day lost in getting the 
finished pigs to market took off close 
to five cents per hundredweight, or 
with 225 pound pigs the selling price 
was decreased practically 11 cents per 
head every new sunset. Inasmuch as 
the self-feeding put the. pigs on the 
market nine days sooner than three- 
times-a-day feeding the greater speed 
is worth approximately a dollar differ- 
ence per pig in average marketing value. 

Adding this saving to the conserva- 
tion of feed, attributable to self-feeding, 
or about fifty cents per pig, we have a 
net gain of practically a dollar and a 
half per animal due to self-feeding as 
compared to allowing the pigs to eat 
three-times-a-day. An even greater 
saving than that is evident if the com- 
parison is made with the twice-a-day 
feeding plan. 

It certainly pays to self-feed the pigs, 
to push them rapidly for the high mar- 
kets of late summer and early fall. 


A circular on ‘Early Maturing Grain 
Crops For Hogs” is waiting at South 
Dakota state college at Brookings for 
anyone who will write for it. 
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Ringbone Lameness 
















hurts most 
when it is forming. 
When it has fully 
formed and has 


motion between 
the ends of the 
two pastern bones, 
by uniting them 
together, friction 
ceases and pain 
therefore largely 
subsides; but pressure of the bony 
growth, pressing upon the hoof walls, 
must still cause considerable discom- 
fort. Anyhow, the ringbone-affected 
horse walks in a stilty fashion, as there 
is no movement of the joint involved. 

If we can somewhat soften the hoof 
wall there will be less pressure upon the 





HE ringbone | 


perfectly stopped | 





enlarged pastern bone enclosed and that | 


is one part of the treatment given by 
the skilled veterinarian. He first softens 
the hoof by keeping it covered with wet 
packs and when that has been accom- 
plished, at short intervals he cuts or 
fires grooves from the hoof-head down- 
ward so that the wall is enabled to 
spread and better accommodate the 
enlarged parts within. 

The ringbone in the illustration has 
perfectly united the long and short 
pastern bones where they come together 
to form the pastern joint. In some cases 
of ringbone the bony growth involves 
the lower part of the short pastern, 
within the hoof, where it connects with 
the coffin bone to form the coffin joint. 
That, possibly, has also occurred in the 


‘ hoof illustrated and that low form of 

ringbone is the most serious and occa- 
sions the most pain and discomfort. It 

; also causes greater stiffness of action 

° after the bones have united, and the 

: horse so affected is useless for work on 

\ a hard road but may be able to work 

| on soft ground.—A. 8. A., Wis. 

’ Grand Champions on Home- 

, grown Protein 

a ous . ° ° 

. . the 1926 International Livestock 

" Exposition at Chicago, nineteen of 


t the leading places in the Berkshire 
classes were won by hogs exhibited by 
he Corey Farms, located in Gratiot 
county, Michigan. A sweep of prizes 
by a single breeder is so unusual that it 
immediately suggests the question in 
regard to their quality and finish, “How 
were these animals fed?” 

When this question was put to C. C. 
Corey, owner of this farm, he stated, 
tas “We attribute our unusual success in 
th showing largely to the fact that we 
have been feeding from 25 to 35 per- 
cent ground legume hay in our rations. 
We have been grinding alfalfa hay, sweet 
clover hay, oats, barley and corn for our 
hogs and have found that such mix- 


or 


tures have not only increased palata- | 
bility, thereby increasing feed consump- 


tion, but have produced the growth, 
ittening and finish which has made our 
show herd so successful.” 
Altho swine do not handle roughage 
large quantities, the grinding of 
legume hay and feeding of such rations 
s those used at the Corey Farms seems 
have proved that this method of 
providing considerable home-grown pro- 
tein for hogs is a very satisfactory sys- 


tem.—L. H. F., Indiana. 
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Ethyl Gasoline is 
colored red for identi- 
fication but not all 
red gasolines contain 
ETHYL, whoseactive 
ingredient is tetraethyl 
lead. It takes more 
than dye to make an 
“anti-knock” (high 
compression) fuel. 







































Less than a teaspoonful 
to the gallon 


but what a difference 
ETHYL makes! 


THYL is the name of the ‘‘anti-knock’’ 
compound developed by General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories to make motor gasoline 
more efficient. 
Leading oil companies mix it with their gasoline at 
their refineries to form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard 
high compression fuel. 


There is lessthan a teaspoonful of ETHYL fluid in a 
gallon of Ethyl Gasoline—but what a difference it 
makes! 


In cars of ordinary compression, ETHYL eliminates 
that “knock” and power loss as carbon forms—and 
turns the higher compression created by the carbon 
deposits into extra power. As for the new high com- 
pression cars, ETHYL made them possible! 


Ethyl Gasoline is now available throughout the 
United States and Canada at pumps bearing the 
ETHYL emblem. Ride with ETHYL today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Knocks out that “knock” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





in CHAMPLIN Gasoline 


Automobiles, today, 


constitute one 


of the 


heavy expenses of living. Every family can save 
hundreds of dollars by intelligent conservation of 


the family car. 


CHAMPLIN Gasoline will help you to pro- 
long the life of your motor, because it is refined 
from high-gravity sulphur-free crude and requires 
It is thus free from acid and 
non-corrosive —a guarantee of protection to 


no acid treatment. 


the metal of your motor. 


CHAMPLIN 
Highest Quality 
Motor Oils are 
Now Available 
in the convenient 
POUREZEE 
Cans. 


CHAMPLIN is a pure, powerful, crystal 


clear gasoline 
want in a motor fuel. 


that will deliver everything you 


CHAMPLIN REFINING CO., Enid, Okla. 


CHAMPLIN 


GASOLINE 





REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free. 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 


wonderful! results obtained. ‘I wi ll recom- 
mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 











Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. pS mans ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assw 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. , WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CROSS DRIVE WAY 
ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
\ —— Oats, Wheat, Ear 
usheis in 3 Minutes. 
mo A Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER. MF. C0., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois. 








CRESCENT !nventors—We Build Models 
oo Send us your rough idea. Our Master 
=e L- Mechanics will develop it for you in- 
co to a practical working Model. Thirty 
years successful experience doing 
this very thing. Best shop equipment. Expert Advice. 
Confidential service guaranteed. Bank reference fur- 
nished. Send for free booklet ‘“The Road To Success” 
CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. E, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
WOOL WANTED 2.90), 06." 
any quantity. 
Write for quotation. S. H. LIVINGSTON, WOOL 
SPECIALISTS, Dept. SF, LANCASTER, PA. 








| that is seven years old. 
| the size of a good-sized egg, or larger, 
| about three months ago. 
| little then. 





| and eight years old. 


| of the 
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VETERINARY 


All our 
inquiry thru this department and their 
questions will be answered free of charge. 
all the 
symptoms possible, and previous treatment, 
if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. Address all communications for 
this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


subscribers are asked to make 


Give age and sex of animals, 





Lump on Shoulder.—I have a horse 
She got a lump 


She limped a 
I have worked her right along 


and she does not limp a bit now. The 


| lump is quite high on her left shoulder. 


There is no infection or pus in it. Please 
advise.—P. G. S., Ind. 


Clip off the hair and then apply tincture 


| of iodine to the lump two or three times a 


No Acid to Harm Motors 


| when the horse is worked after stopping 


week. If that does not cause its dispersion 
or absorption it will be necessary to have 
it cut out by a surgeon, should it interfere 
with the collar and tend to become sore 


the application of iodine for some time. 


Skin Inflamed.—I have a cow that has 
some kind of a rash or breaking out on 
her hind quarters, from her feet on up all 
over her legs and up to her hips and part, 
of her abdomen. She licks her hind parts 
a lot and when I curry her she will hold up 
her hind legs to be scratched on the inside 
of her legs and over her udder. She also 
seems a little stiff in her hind legs and a 
little sore in her feet. I can find nothing 
wrong with feet. This rash is like little 
scabs and when scratched off with curry- 
comb do not bleed.—E. P. M., Ohio. 

Inflammation of the skin has been 
caused by wetting of the parts and ex- 
posure to cold. Wash the affected parts 
with soap and warm water, remove the 
scabs and when the skin has dried apply a 
soft paste of cold-pressed castor oil and 
bismuth subnitrate as often as found 


| necessary. 


Indigestion.—I have a team of horses 


| which are troubled with their water. It is 


thick and yellow with quite a lot of sedi- 
ment in it. I do not work them much 
Feed them hay and cornstalks. They have 
stalks once a day. Feed no grain. Have 
been giving them muriatic acid, from 30 
to 40 drops twice a week. They are seven 
What can I do for 
them?—R. 8S. C., Mich. 

Indigestion causes the condition 
scribed. Make the horses work or 
active outdoor exercise every day. 


de- 
take 
Have 


| their teeth put in order by a veterinarian 
| If possible, have them occupy roomy box- 
| stalls when in the stable. 


Put a lump of 
rock salt or block salt in the manger. Feed 


| oats, one-ninth part wheat bran, carrots 


and good mixed clover and timothy hay 


| Once daily dissolve a teaspoonful of salt- 
| peter in the drinking water for each hors« 


until the urine clears up. 


The tuberculin testing of cattle can 
not possibly cause either abortion or 
sterility, claims Dr. J. R. Mohler, chief 
bureau of animal industry 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. 
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Finished Calves Most Profitable 


HAT farmers may expect to receive 

a good price for the additional grain 
necessary to put the last few pounds of 
finishing flesh on light-weight cattle was 
demonstrated last year at the Missouri 
college of agriculture. 

Steer calves weighing 339 pounds and 
heifer calves weighing 358 pounds that 
had been on full feed from the last of 
November to April 29th showed a gain 
of two puunds a day but needed an- 
other thirty days of feed before they 
would be in prime condition and show 
a profit. According to commission men 
present, the calves would just about 
break even on the first cost and feed 
cost, but to feed another month until 
they were finished they would bring a 
higher price which would show a profit. 

The same thing was pointed out the 
previous year when the last month of 
feeding, to get the cattle in prime condi- 
tion, showed a margin of $3.82 a head 
on the steer calves and a margin of 
$6.21 on the heifers. 

The same type of experiment, which 
was tried in 1926, showed that the lot 
put on full feed when placed on grass 
turned in a margin of profit amounting 
to $20.40 a head over feed costs, while 
the other lot, grazed sixty days before 
the grain ration was started, showed a 
profit of only $12.85 a head. 

In all of the experiments reported, it 
was pointed out that to feed until the 
cattle were in condition to sell at top 
prices would bring the greatest margin 
of profit. And in the case of heifers, 
they should be finished and marketed 
before they reached 700 pounds or they 
will receive a penalty imposed upon 
eifers. The increasing market demand 

wr lighter fat cattle was pointed out 
vith the greatest promise of profit being 
m finished cattle weighing less than 
1,000 pounds.—C. F., Mo. 


Horse Prices improved 


Horse prices, which in 1926, perhaps 
reached their lowest point in forty 
years, have started to advance. The 
United States department of agricul- 
ture finds that in February horse prices 
averaged $4 a head above the price 
at the beginning of 1926 and were on 
a higher level than in any February 
since 1924. 

The department does not feel that 
the facts in their possession prove that 
the low point in the cycle of horse or 
mule prices has been passed. However, 
they state that farmers can scarcely 
go Wrong in raising colts to replace their 
own work stock or in buying young 
horses if available at present prices to 
lessen the need of replacement later 
should prices go to a higher level. 


Purebred Livestock Prices 


An improvement in the price for 
vhich purebred livestock was sold 
luring 1927 is indicated in a recent 
report from the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. This report, which 
may be.obtained free by writing the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., covers 


practically all the important grades of 
livestock. Specify the breeds about 
which you are interested in receiving 
reports. 
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AN OPEN MIN 
TO NEW IDEA 

















A session of the New Devices Committee of General Motors. 


HERE are more than 1,000 engineers in General Motors; 

and more than twenty years of specialized experience lie 

behind the engineering staffs responsible for Cadillac, LaSalle, Buick, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Chevrolet and Fisher Bodies. It is nat- 
ural that important inventions and improvements are developed inside the 
organization itself. 
But thousands of alert intelligences all over the world are busy with 
thoughts about automobiles, and to any one of them an idea may come 
that is well worth while. 


So General Motors has its New Devices Committee which meets at 


frequent periods. It includes the head of the Patent Department, the 
directors of the Research Laboratories and Proving Ground and engineer- 
ing representatives of the car divisions. 

Out of the thousands of ideas and suggestions laid before it every year, 
relatively few can be finally adopted. General Motors cars must be built 
for service in Siberia as well asin American cities, and amid the rarefied 
air of mountain peaks as well as on the burning sands of deserts. Many 
ideas that appear practical under local conditions fall down before the 
requirements of universal use. Many suggestions, of course, have been 
previously considered and found impracticable. 

Though the percentage of usable ideas is small, the Committee meets 
always with enthusiasm. It is part of the machinery of constant improve- 
ment in General Motors. So long as this spirit of improvement persists, an 
organization must keep growing; for, however old it may be in years, it 
will be always youthful in mind. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


mall car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC »* OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND * 
LaSALLE * CADILLAC »* Al with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator *» 


BUICK 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 30 other stations associated with N. B.C. 











30 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
—_ a few RED TOPS handy 
for emergency fence repairs 


Always keep a supply of RED TOPS on the farm. Your fence lines 
are constantly developing weak spots which often lead to losses of 
crops and damage to stock unless immediately repaired. 

When stock breaks through a fence there is no time to waste in 
going to town for posts. With RED TOPS at hand you can repair 
the fence at once and make it stronger than it has ever been. 


LS Care it Kojo 


Steel Fence Posts 


The advantage of using RED. TOPS for replacement is that in just 
a few years you will have given your fence an entirely new support. 
RED TOPS always make the fence last longer. And when you 
want to throw up a temporary fence you always have RED TOP 
posts handy to do a quick job, if a few are always kept on the place. 


Go now and see your RED TOP Dealer 


Let him explain how good fences save enough . 
waste on the farm to pay for themselves. He c— 
knows. Thatis why he isa RED TOP distrib- 

utor. He is an authority on fencing and 

fencing materials. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-Q So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















WHEELS 


Trucks —Wagons 
' Steel or Wood Wheels to fit 
ny \ | any wagon. Old wagons are 
68 if) m|| made new with “Electric” | 
Ry ¢ F steel or wood wheels that fit 
Free Catalog. Tells about this es fe = 


mous Separator. Liberal trial offer, attrac- ¥ *< \) 5 7 any eal bg 
tive terms. Monthly payments ‘bw sc Catalog describes eels, Farm 
2.30. Freight Prepaid. Write today. Trucks, Wagons and Trailers. 


Write for this catalog today. 
AMERICAN SemeRAt ee - ; 
Dept. 2-T Bainbridge, = ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. | 
Dept 2. -T.1929W43 St’ Chicowe.tll. = 60 Elm St. Quincy, tl. 


Make Money 


In your spare hours orf full time. $3.76 to $7.50 

for spare time. $100.00 to $500.00 per ate ty -d a bes fail 
time. HM. P. Sipple of New Mexico made $489. 

on first order. any of our salesmen average $40.00 00 
to = weekly your ‘round. we oemnes anand y 
No delivering or collectin, ust show our catalog an eo. : fi ms . 

take orders. We furnish complete selling outfit and ; ) ia at A —, 
course in paint sa anship FREE. Every property eo ag 4 i more uses. Runs directly 
owner a prospect. You get orders easily with our low % off crank shaft with belt. 
factory prices. fresh paint, prepaid freight Tomy HX -Back $: , . Operates spraying outfit, 











Gemmenise. Write at once for complete 
Paint Co., Mirs., 912 Mulberry y St. “9 


Ta ihe" * Ps ite - e dri t. ine 
. 1 ea: 
Selli n Pai nt— FR TMustrated folder shows its aaitard con- 
struction. 15 Day FREE Tria! te Today. 
E-Z Power Mig. Co., Box 110, aa Kansas 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


Continued from page 9 


been too small to make the necessary 
investments needed in the business. 

I have an idea that a part of the im- 
maturity noticed in our market corn 
is due to a slowly depleting soil fertility. 
These grain-selling sections have been 
cropped many years with little or no 
return to soil. The result is not only a 
decrease in yield but also in quality. 


| This is especially true in the maturity 


of the corn. It is a problem of soil 
building rather than crib building, for if 
lack of fertility is a cause it will be in- 
creasingly evident as long as the present 
system of cropping is followed. I am 
sure that in part the solution of our 
problem of low-grading corn is found 
in more livestock, more legumes, and 


| often the addition of some form of 
| phosphate. 


* * * 


E are still eating asparagus in 

lieu of green peas. I cannot under- 
stand why more people do not have an 
asparagus bed. It is as hardy as quack 
grass after it is once established. It 
never fails to make a crop and requires 
a minimum of attention. It certainly 
fills in a long space in the spring when 
little is coming from the garden. 

* * x 


EOPLE that are always looking for 

all the hardships and difficulties that 
they may meet travel a hard road if their 
speech is in line with their thinking. I 
know farmers that start in with spring 
work and see their crops ruined by some 
coming disaster, until it has been stored 
away. A snow and cold spell coming 
after the oats are in is certain to kill the 
seed and all must be done over. A two 


| days’ rain is evidence that it is going to 


be so wet that nothing will mature. If 


| the surface of the ground is dry we are 


in the start of a dry spell that will ruin 
everything. Thus it goes daily to the 
finish. I claim that a man that really 
thinks that way lives a mighty poor 
life. We have to take about everything 
on faith in this old world and on the 
whole our faith is justified. A happy 


| philosophy of life is a thing that can 
| be cultivated and is worthwhile. It is 


an added treasure to the joy of living, 


| not for one but for many. I like the 


kindly philosophy that Riley has 
wrapped up in these lines: 


“Tt aint no use to grumble and complain; 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice.” 


World Weather by Clayton. Price $4. 


| MacMillan Company. The weather 


enjoys the distinction of being a uni- 
versal topic of conversation. Recently, 


| however, we have learned that in order 


to intelligently forecast weather con- 
ditions it is necessary to work much 
farther afield than local horizons. 

The author has treated his subject 
as a world phenomenon and shows how 
changes of condition in one part of the 
world are connected with changes at 
far distant places. The book is richly 
illustrated and contains much original 
matter. 
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Our Western Parks 


Continued from page 5 


Lake. I had been out to the pavilion and 
was returning to the city as the sun was 
setting. I saw the surrounding moun- 
tains turn from glistening white on the 
snow peaks to shades of pink, rose, and. 
deep purple before the gray and black 
of darkness shut off the view. 

)There are as beautiful sunsets at 
home, without the mountains, but I 
urge you to give free play to your emo- 
tions on a vacation trip. Get into a re- 
ceptive mood. Feast on the beauties of 
nature. It will do you good. 

Some things are not especially beau- 
tiful, yet full of interest to those who 
meditate on the handiworks of God. If 
you can occupy your mind with such 
reflections, you will not notice so much 
the dust and heat of the desert country. 
Let me urge you to take a tube of cold 
cream with which to keep your lips and 
nostrils oiled in any desert country. The 
alkali dust will crack your lips and dry 
your nose to soreness unless you do this. 

But there are interesting things in 
the great deserts. By all means travel 
in the desert once in your life. Ap- 
proaching Salt Lake City from the west 
you may ride for miles over what seems 
to be ice. It is but the dried up bottom 
of a salt lake bed glistening with salt, 
level as a floor. 

I used to think that artists painted 


‘absurd pictures of sky and water, but 


since I have seen different parts of the 
world I have seen with my own eyes 
such tints of sky and water as the artists 
have pictured, and I’ve quit saying “Im- 
possible!” 

Why shouldn’t mother and dad see 
these things before they are too old to 
travel? And what could be better edu- 
cation for the young folks, especially in 
our geography, than to travel? 


N! ) matter how hot it may be at home 
4‘ you should be prepared to dress 
warmer when necessary. Nights on the 
great plains and the desert are cold. As 
‘ou go up the mountains to the snow line 
t gets cold, of course. When you cross 

e great divide on top of the world, the 

nd comes cold off the snow at your 

et. and above you. If you go clear to 
the Pacific coast, you will need wraps 
ior night riding. The weather is invari- 
ably cool at night along the ocean. 

There are ample facilities to eat and 
sleep anywhere as you go. Don’t expect 
to get a meal on top of the world where 
food has to be packed up by mule as 
cheaply as you would at home. Mother 
doesn’t have to cook a meal or make a 
bed. Dad has nothing to do but give 
mother a geod time. 

She may insist on pulling a fish out of 
the water in Yellowstone and turning 
around to cook it in a hot spring behind 
he r, or she may want to pick cactus 
flowers. Beware! They are covered 
with fine prickers. 

And she may need some persuasion to 
go down into the Grand Canyon on a 
mule, or sit on the overhanging rock at 
Glacier point, Yosemite park, and dad 

have his hands full in keeping her 
rom buying those beautiful Indian 
nkets. Oh well, she will tell how she 

d to put her foot down when he 
uted to buy an orange grove or a gold 
mine! Anyway, they will have a lot of 
lun, Just like a couple of kids, and come 
home ten years younger. 


} 
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Gillette must do 


_a different job for you each day 


—with a blade which does 
all of them superbly 


HE weather may be fair 

or foul, warm or freezing; 
the water may be hot or cold, 
hard or soft; your digestion, 
too, affects the comfort of 
your shave; so do your nerves 
—how well you slept, and 
how long you lather. 

There are at least forty differ- 
ent reasons why your Gillette 
Blade never gets precisely the same 
kind of shaving job to do twice. 

There is just one reason why 
you can always get a smooth, 
clean, comfortable shave under 
any conditions— the invincible, 
even-tempered smoothness of the 
Gillette Blade—the one constant 
thing about your daily shave. 

Gillette could safely make this 
statement in the beginning when 
the daily output of blades was 
less than a hundred. We can make 
it now with far greater positive- 
ness, When over two million 


perfectly honed and delicately 
stropped Gillette Blades leave 
the plant every day. For these 
blades are made by delicate 
machines adjusted to one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. Human 
skill could never hope for such 
accuracy. The blades receive 
most rigid: inspection at every 
step. To make this possible, four 
out of every nine employees are 
skilled inspectors who actually 
receive a bonus for every blade 
they discard. 

When -you slip your fresh 
Gillette Blade into your razor 
tomorrow morning, remember 
that it has a different job to do 
each day—and does it with com- 
fortable smoothness. 





To be sure of a smooth, 

comfortable shave under any 
conditions, slip a fresh 
Gillette Blade in your razor. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Gillette 
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'3-in-One! 
| OIL 
_SOLD HERE?’ 


“A Third ofa 
Century Ago”’ 


Early in the Gay Nineties—in 
1894—when women rode tan- 
dem bicycles and wore mutton 
leg sleeves, before autos, air- 
planes and radios, 3-in-One 
made its advent asa bicycleoil. 


Today it is the most widely sold of 
all packaged oils. Its uses have ex- 
tended to the oiling of all light 
mechanisms; preventing rust on all 
metals; cleaning and polishing fur- 
niture, floors, windows. 


e 
3in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
Most of these uses were discovered 
They told us. We told 
others. The unvarying high qual- 
ity of 3-in-One did the rest—a 
quality based on compounding, 
scientifically, a number of primary 
oils of invaluable and exceptional 


by users. 


virtues. 

3-in-One is sold by all dealers in 
Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of 
bottles. Ask for it by name. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St. 





Generous sam- 
gx er 

»le of 3-in-One = 
I ; f yoo ey 
and illustrated awcires 
Dictionary of “porsnes 
Uses. Request 
both on a post- 


al card, 
LR1020 
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Minerals for Dairy Cows 


By G. A. PETERSON 


P until twenty-five years ago,” says 

Dr. E. B. Hart of the Wisconsin 
college of agriculture, ‘experiment sta- 
tions as well as farmers were satisfied 
if the protein and energy standards of 
a dairy cow’s feed were maintained. 
With the feeding of grain they have 
always given the cow poor roughages 
such as oat or wheat straw, timothy or 
marsh hay, never realizing that there 
were requirements other than protein 
and energy to cover. 

“It was not until twelve years ago 
that we discovered that a cow puts lime 
into her milk and feces even if she has to 
take it from her own bones. We had a 
cow in a metabolism stall at the univer- 
sity that we were feeding a ration of 
timothy hay and some grain. Her feed 
was lacking in phosphates and lime but 
she went right on producing milk. At 
the end of ninety days she had pumped 
out one-fourth of all the calcium and 
phosphate in her body. 

“This,”’ continues Hart, “‘is one illus- 
tration of a poor roughage. You cannot 
run any animal a long time on a de- 
ficiency plane without losing-out. You 
can cover the feed requirements as far 
as protein is concerned with grain and 
timothy hay as well as with alfalfa, but 
these will not furnish the lime. The 
result will be a lowering of milk produc- 
tion and the timothy-fed cow will dry 
up a8 much as two months earlier than 
the alfalfa-fed cow. : 

‘Not only is clover or alfalfa impor- 
tant for protein but for lime as well. 
Good, cured alfalfa contains 
two percent of calcium oxide 
as compared with two-tenths 
of one percent in timothy 
hay. A dairy cow producing 
50 to 60 pounds of milk a 
day and getting 12 pounds 


| of alfalfa may not get enough 


lime, but we do not yet 
know how to remedy the 
situation because the assimi- 
lation of lime will not take 
place without vitamin D. 

“Sunlight has no influence 
on the lime assimilation of 
a dairy cow. Her hide is 
too thick. It will help chickens but 
we fear that the farmers who are 
putting expensive quartz mercury lamps 
in their dairy barns are a step ahead of 
the times as we have found nothing to 
indicate that this materially affects the 
calcium assimilation of cows. The only 
way that I can see that the cows can get 
their calcium oxide is thru their feed. 

“So far, the best we can do is to say 
that alfalfa is the most desirable source 
of lime. If the cow is giving 35 or 40 
pounds of milk a day, this will meet the 
lime requirements, but if she gives a 
great deal more than 60 pounds a day, 
she will probably have to draw on her 
reserve supply.” 

Hart points out that the phosphate 
requirements go right along with the 
lime requirements, but dairymen are a 
little more successful in meeting them 
because they can do it with concen- 
trated grain mixtures. He says: “If 
the dairyman uses 20 to 25 percent of 


bran in his feed ration, he will probably 
cover the phosphate requirements as 
bran carries about three pounds of this 
element in every 100 pounds. If hy 
feeds this he should not need to fee 

the more expensive bonemeal as he ca 
get both feed and minerals in the bran. 
If he feeds enough alfalfa to meet the 
lime requirements and gives his cows 
a grain ration of half corn and half oats 
as many dairymen do, he will be meet- 
ing the cow’s protein requirements bu 

he will not cover the phosphate require- 
ments and she is apt to have nutritiona 
abortion. 

“There are many cows in the country 
that give birth to weak or premature 
calves that would not do so if their 
mineral feed requirements were met. 

“It’s the same way with hogs. If I 
were in the hog business. I would give 
my sows nothing from the time they 
were bred until they farrowed but a 
ration made up of 74 percent yellow 
corn, one percent iodized salt, and 25 
percent alfalfa hay, because I have never 
seen a sow go wrong when fed this 
ration, if she had plenty of air, water, 
and exercise.”’ 

When soils are low m phosphate, the 
roughages produced from these soils are 
low in the same element. Hart say 
there are many soil areas in the world 
where farmers have been taking fer- 
tility out of the land and not putting 
any back until a condition which is de- 
scribed in Germany as “land sickness” 
has developed. 

One such region is on the 

Niagara limestone soils in 

Door county, Wisconsin, 

where Hart says the phos- 

phate content is so low that 

even pastures were abnormal. 

He describes the conditions of 

the cows on some of these 

pastures as follows: ‘They 

were lame, their heads hung 

down, and they were in a 

poor and emaciated condition. 

The farmers couldn’t figure 

out what was the matter with 

them so we went there to in- 

vestigate. Since wesuspected 

the possibility of a mineral deficiency, 

we got dairymen to loan us some of their 

cows, which we took to the Door county 

experiment station and fed a natural 
ration of alfalfa, grains and bran. 

“The cows began to improve at once. 
Some of them gained 200 pounds in 
flesh and increased their milk production 
50 percent. When we took them back, 
the owners wanted to pay us for the 
gains. Here was a most excellent 
illustration of what happens when the 
lime and phosphate requirements of the 
feed get too low. The seeds grown on 
these soils were normal but the crops 
were small. 

“Just as the plant draws on its tissues 
to make a normal seed, so does a cow 
draw on her system to make up any 
deficiency in her ration, so if we wish 
to grow the right kind of feed we must 
do it on soils that are adequately sup- 
plied with the minerals the cow must 
have.” 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Performance 
is the Supreme Test! 


Millions of tire miles on Silvertowns have 
proved these facts regarding Goodrich 
construction: 

First, the hinge-center tread eliminates 


uneven, wasteful tread wear. 


Second, the rubber-ized cords of maxi- 


mum strength and equal stretch reduce 
fabric breaks and bruises to a minimum. 


Third, the Goodrich Water Cure re- 
sults in a uniform toughening of the rub- 
ber, which has set new mileage standards. 


Goodrich dealers everywhere, are ready 
to equip you with Silvertowns. Make 
performance the supreme test! 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Est. 18°9 


Akron, O. Pacific-Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Canadian-Goodrich Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont, 
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Add to the joy 
of the open road— 
this pleasure-giving 
refreshment. 











Between Smokes and 


| ” After Every Meal 
Out Go the Trouble Makers/ 


We're buying them up at B/G PRICES 
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Sweeps Former Separator Values off the Earth Ball Bearing Spindle ; 
Here's the sensation of separator history. The great new Empire- Full ball bearing sup- r ~s 
Baltic Ball Bearing Cream Separator that overcomes all defects in port of bowl. Com- . . 4 
separator construction, but sells at a price that makes former values plete moisture pro- : 
look like luxury taxes. Perfect mechanical detail, low price, big trade- tection. Requires oil- . 
in allowance; thirty days free trial, small down payment, easy monthly ing only once a year. ° 
{ payments. No neck bearings nor neck bearing bushings; no spindle No bushings or points ° 
~ point, nor bottom bearings to wear and cause vibration and the ex- to wear. No vibra- ° 
i pense and trouble of replacing: no more constant oiling (needs oiling tion. Also ball bear- o 
ai only once a year); no milk getting into bearings. All of those old ing worm wheel shaft. 2 3 
Be | trouble-makers are wiped off the face of the earth by the new Em- Worm wheel runs in > 
rf pire-Baltic..the cream separator in which the full weight of the oil. ° . - 
bowl rests on bal) bearings, ball ngs jaro completely protected irom milk and z 8 
yther moisture and ge ne “3 : 
the best part about it Small Cash The new ball bearing Empire- gé : 
big prices f ‘ p c Baltic Separator is made in 400, z a Ba ; 
par ene ey Easy Payments 600 and 1000 pound sizes any O2 > : 
ing freight, and_giving Free PARTS AND y of which will be placed in your home on im - “3 . 
Service For ONE YEAR thirty days free trial and may be purchased for ase: > ; 
: small cash : y pe > “4 ; 
30 Days Free Trial and monthly payments. OS ess . 
Don't take our word for elght Prepaid Remember, we pay the freight on nae: - 
what the new ball bearing Empire- the new ball bearing Empire-Baltic anywhere in & _ a a suas 
Baltic Cream Separator wiil do. the United States. Many manufacturers do not B38 84 . & 
i ry it out tor yourself before you aa do this and the freight runs the cost of their od ee 7. 
uy rind out how gooc an m . “ ry : - @ ct . . 
it is. Use it for thirty machines up considerably higher than the J 5 b2i s 
days FREE right in your petces thay Uist. dca °3 hes 
own home. We'll ship it Don’t wait. Don’t put 24 pe. 
to you freight frepaid.At the end of Send Coupon Today - woe oth od S22: . < 
chica dacen, of vou Gom't Gent te thal up with that old, unsatisfactory separator ose B : 
best cream separator you ever used any longer. We'll take it off your hands at e@*2 so 2 g 
return it to us freight collect a good price. Send the coupon. Get our Bo 2s gq cv & 
The trial won't cost you a cent catalog and proposition. ES2: 7, 3 bo 
2. 4 











Write for our Free Guide Book, “HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 


PATENT : Invention Blank. Send model or 


sketch of invention for Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasiatinT’ o. 


and CHESTER WHITE BOARS — 


0 | C Bred gilts: Pigs $10 each. No kin. 
e8eWe Prolific, large kind. Pedigreed. 
Fred Ruebush, 
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Milking Three Times Daily 


T is claimed by some that milking 
three times a day would mean more 
| profit. Is it true that a cow will give 
| much more milk when she is milked 
| three times a day?—D. M. U., Illinois. 
| The daily milk production of a cow 
may be increased somewhat by milking 
three times daily. In the case of very 
heavy producers in which the discom- 
fort may become excessive if the cow 
is milked only twice daily, it may be 
absolutely necessary to milk. three 
times daily, and to obtain the highest 
possible records, cows have been milked 
four times daily, at regular intervals. 

However, in the case of the average 
herd, it would be very questionable if 
milking three times daily would be at 
all profitable. You must take into con- 
sideration the matter of labor and the 
price of milk. It would pay to get this 
| extra production only if the profit on 
the extra milk more than pays for the 
extra cost of labor. 








Keep Herd Records Complete 
ERD records are a necessity in 
well-kept breeding plants. The 

herd associations insist that they be 
kept. Records are the foundation on 
which breed purity rests and if they 
are carelessly kept or neglected, the 
dependability of the whole system is 
threatened. 

In keeping such records three sug- 
gestions may be made. First, record 
everything. There may be a temptation 
to avoid cluttering up the herd book 
with what seems to be unnecessary data. 
For instance, if a cow is bred several 
times, one may think the last service 
| sufficient. Why enter all of them? But 
the time may come when one may wish 
to know about those other dates. Put 
them all in the book. They may be 
| really valuable at some future time. 

Occasionally a heifer will be caught 
by a neighbor’s sire of another breed 
“Why should I enter that calf?” you 
will ask yourself. “He will be vealed 
Just as well start the cow’s record with 
her next calf.’”’ But the time may come 
when the record of this pasture-bred 
ealf of shorthorn or other breed may be 
of real value to you. The safest way is to 
enter it. You cannot tell when the de- 
mand for just these facts will present 
itself. It may be five years later, but to 
have them available will be worth- 
while. 

In the second place, do not depend 
upon the memory for data and dates 
There is nothing that will slip out of 
memory more quickly than just these 
things that should be recorded. Put 
them down at once. A desirable plan is 
to have a place in the bull pen where the 
date of every service and the name of 
the cow may be inscribed at the time. 

Another sheet may be kept in the 
| calving barn and every calf that is born 

may be recorded at once. Some dis- 

tinguishing mark may be noted so that 
the calf will be readily identified later— 

“A white strip on the left shoulder is 

Irene’s calf”’ or “Large black spot on the 

right side is Marjorie’s.”” Each calf will 

have some mark that is different. 
In the third place, have more than 
| one record. A barn book, a monthly 
statement, and the formal herd book 
make a good workable combination. 
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Improvement 


Beautiful gold and 
black finish. 

2 Completely en- 
closed gears. 
Improved regulat- 
ing cover. 

New turnable sup- 
ply can. 

5 Easier starting and 





The barn book will inevitably be soiled | 
and untidy. Many men may write in it | 
but be sure that it is used. Then the 
facts may be transferred and the losses | 

| 








and additions to the herd for the period | 
of thirty days may be summarized. 

The same page will show the breeding | 
dates.and any incidental facts that are 
pertinent. If an animal is weighed, 
record that and compare other weights 
with it later. If another is sick and 
must have special care, note that. These 
things may seem insignificant now but 
better to have a dozen unessential state- 
nents than to omit one that will be 
worth real money at some time later. 

Finally the formal herd book is the 
onsummation of the whole system. In 
this the breeding, the identification 

iarkings, all the important facts in the 
ife history of the animal will be kept. 
t may be made complete from the barn 
book and the monthly summary.— 
H. E. Colby, Iowa. 









6 new oil window. 
r | Wonderful floating 
bowl. 


De Laval 
Golden (50° Series 


HESE “50th Anniversary”? De Laval Separators are without 

doubt the finest cream separators ever made—the crowning 
achievement in 50 years of separator manufacture and leadership. 
Following are the improved features: 


Golden Color. These new 1928 machines are finished in beaue 
tiful gold and black colors, which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


| Enclosed Gears. All gears on the “Golden Series” are completely 
enclosed and protected for maximum durability. 


Regulating Cover. A new type of regulating cover and float 
affords a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, 
without spattering. 


Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every separator user will 
appreciate. Permits bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 




















Most Tested Daughters 


The Jersey sire having the most 





rested daughters is Dairylike Majesty without lifting the supply can from its position. 

wned by Meridale Farms, New York. Easier Turning. The “Golden Series’? machines are easier to 
One hundred twenty-five of his daugh- start and turn, requiring the least power or effort to operate for the 
ters have official production records. work they do. 


These records average 525.8 pounds of 
utterfat, which is three times the pro- 
luction of the average cow in the 
United States. 


Oil Window. Shows at a glance the amount and condition of the 
oil and if the separator is being properly oiled. 


Floating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. Self- 
| balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with the least power, 
skims cleaner, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to take 


Udder Diseases of the Cow | apart and wash. 
HIS is a new book by Dr. A. §S. The best way to appreciate the “Golden Series” is to see and try one. 
Alexander of the University of Wis- See your De Laval Dealer, or write nearest office below. 


onsin. For many years Doctor Alex- 


nder has answered the veterinary in- The De Laval Separ ator Company 


juiries of Successful Farming readers. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO : 
Many otherwise valuable cows must 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street 
e sent to slaughter because seemingly | ’ 








inimportant ailments were neglected. 
This book deseribes the normal udder 
and how it functions. All the common 
types of diseases and injuries are dis- 
cussed together with the proper treat- 
ents. Doetor Alexander has put years 
f painstaking work into assembling this 
aterial and in presenting it in the most 
eadable form. The book sells for $2.20 
ostpaid. You may obtain it from the 
Successful Farming Book Department, 
Des Moines. 





ONE WINDMILL 


for a Lifetime 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 


last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind, Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 
If you choose an Aermotor of the right 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 
to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 
4 The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and 

better than ever. It is so skillfully designed and 4 
so well made that thereis nothing to get out of 
order. Turn it loose and let itrun,and you will ij 
subject. In case you are interested always have fresh water when you want it. 


write Iowa State College, Ames, and | 40 a/— :, AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road.. Chicago “2 
ask for Extension Service Bulletin 142. “Sy Dalles Des Moines Oakland (Kansas City Minneapolis 













“Raising the Dairy Heifer,” leaflet 
vumber 14-L, may be procured free on 
application to the United States De- 
— of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C 


‘Summer Birds of an Iowa Farm”’ is 
the title of a very attractive and in- 
structive bulletin distributed by the 
lowa state college. The author is 
J. E. Guthrie, an authority on this 
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A Danish folk dance presented by a Wood county, Wisconsin, community group 
, 


URAL folks can play. You 
R should have heard those five 

district winning orchestras com- 
pete at the state final at lowa state 
college, January 30th. It was good 
enough music for anybody. You should 
have heard the rural bands play at the 
Illinois state fair. You should have seen 
the winning baseball team of Knox 
county, Indiana, play the winning all- 
Illinois farm bureau team. It was good 
ball. You should have seen the Wiscon- 
sin rural dramatic state contest at the 
University of Wisconsin, February 3rd. 
Yes, rural folks can play as well as work, 
and with the same enthusiasm and 
energy. 

And why shouldn’t they play? They 
earn their recreation. It is as essential 
to farm folks to have a complete change 
of interest and effort as it is for the 








office workers of the city. 
All work and no play 
makes farm folks move 
away. It sours them on 
life. And nothing gives 
quite the zest to any 
sport as a contest. 

The Knox county, In- 
diana, method is for 
each township to stage with the same 
troupe an entertainment in each of the 
other townships. While it is not a con- 
test in the true sense, they certainly 
do compete. The program committee 
visit the programs of all the other town- 
ships so as to equal or beat them. The 
best stunts are chosen for the annual 
county banquet program in town. So it 
amounts to a contest. 

Before the state rural dramatic con- 
test of Wisconsin, each county held a 


























A farm audience enjoying a farm play presented by Wisconsin farm people 


“BETTER FARM 
Farm Folks 


By ALSON 


county contest. Only the winners of the 
dramatic and novelty groups met in the 
finals. The dramatics were one-act plays 
staged in schoolhouses, club houses, or 
town halls. The novelties were nothing 
else than vaudeville features, other than 
a play. 


co Wisconsin plan is to build com- 
munity spirit around and with 
dramatics or other program features. 
I am convinced, after seeing many 

programs in the open country, that 

the one-act play has about as strong a 

community appeal as anything the 

farm folks can do. It takes in men and 
women, boys and girls, thus using and 
interesting the whole family. 

Not that a whole family puts on a 
play. The better way is to mix families 
in the talent used. The object is to 
promote better acquaintance and a 
community spirit. 

“Do you have any jealousies be- 
cause certain of you are in a play and 
others not?”’ 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “They 
all get their chance some time if they 
can act. Those who put on a play are 
not the ones who put on the next play 
We may have two groups rehearsing 
different plays at the same time.” 

“To you charge for admission to see 
the play?” 

“Only when we need money. It is 
part of the program, not all of it. 
Sometimes we charge ten cents, or a 
quarter, depending on our need of 
money for some community equip- 
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A scene from “Goose Money,” the prize-winning play in the state contest at Madison, Wisconsin. 


author, ts seated at the table. 


HOMES DEPARTMENT 


Can Play 


SECOR 


ment, like dishes, or a piano for the 
school, or some footlights for the club- 
house.” 

“Do you ever exchange programs?’ 
I asked one group. 

‘Just lately we have begun to do that. 
We give our play in another com- 
munity and they put theirs on for us.” 

I see no reason why that should not 
be the practice just as the exchange of 
township programs is done in Knox coun- 
ty, Indiana, of which I have written. 
ven adjacent counties might be vis- 
ited. When a good play has been pre- 
pared, it is too good to drop out of cir- 
culation after just one night before 
the footlights. 


’ 


QOME troupes went 250 miles to 
‘J attend the state contest. The 

mmunities got back of them to pay 
But it costs practically 

thing to go to another community 

ib or to the next county, so I would 
irge the more extended use of these 
rural plays and good vaudeville 
rograms. 

Che prize-winning play at Madison 
ist winter was written by Mrs. Carl 
elton, a farm woman who with her 

isband played in “Goose Money.” 
(here were nine actors. The play was 
vell written and well acted. The 
equipment necessary was a few chairs, 
a table and ordinary farm home arti- 
les. Mrs. Felton was in a play last 
June that was staged out in the open. 

There are many one-act plays al- 
ready written that can be secured at 


expenses. 


small cost, or an ingeni- 
ous writer can create one 

after seeing a few. 
This form of amuse- 
ment is sweeping the 
country. The little 
theater movement has a 
distinct place in rural 
life. At the Dane county 
contest there were 1,300 paid admissions 
and some 500 could not get in. They 
were all country folks. Nine hundred 
crowded into the little hall of the little 
town of DeForest with 400 population, 

when they had their contest 

kK. L. Hatch, assistant director of ex- 
tension of Wisconsin university, wrote 
Ralph Ammon of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, who was largely responsible 
for the development of rural dramatics 
in that state, saying: ‘This country 





Mrs. Carl Felton, the 


She is a farm woman from Dane county, Wisconsin 


needs a return to some old-fashioned 
types of amusements. We have lost the 
art of entertaining ourselves, and sooner 
or later we will certainly lose the ability 
to develop talent if we always buy our 
entertainment from the professionals.” 

From New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Iowa and Missouri comes definite in- 
formation that the rural folks have 
made up their minds to entertain them- 
selves with plays, vaudeville, orchestras, 
bands, and vocal groups such as male 
and female quartets and choruses. 


N Ohio alone 138 theatrical produc- 
tions were produced by groups and 
clubs for a paid audience of 28,000. 
Dramatic schools were conducted in 
fifty-one Ohio counties by representa- 
tives of the de- (Continued on page dl 





























Windsor community orchestra, Dane county, Wisconsin 





Clothes for Summer Vacation 


June, 1928 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


ALF the fun of going vacationing 
H comes from planning what you 
will take along, and half the 
exciting fun of packing is in assembling 
the clothes and articles and remember- 
ing what things you are sure you are 
going to need. Even if you are planning 
to stay at home thruout the summer 
there is joy in anticipating what delight- 
ful clothes you will wear during the 
warm months, and to plan 
for them as tho they were 


straight line affair with straight band 
collar and cuffs. The design number is 
3097. If only one coat is made, it is 
better to line it with a plain fabric. 
Design 3255 is the perfect type of 
tailored dress. It is simple enough to be 
really chic in either plain or printed 
silk, linen or cotton. The beauty of the 
dress comes thru its perfection of fit and 
its skilled tailoring. The dress is very 


in this case, as the frock in voile will be 
quite as charming as in silk. 

In making your frocks for summer 
remember to put some fulness at som: 
place in the skirt. 

Remember to have the waist or belt 
line a little bit higher than in your 
dresses of last season. 


Be careful of the neck finish. Practi- 


cally every dress has some interesting 


finish about the neck 
trim.. Sleeves of informa! 








vacation clothes. 

I often receive letters 
asking for a list of what to 
take on a vacation. I 
must of necessity answer 
by saying, ‘‘Decide where 
and how you will go. Then 
list what you think you 
will need each day of the 
time you are away, con- 
sidering at the same time 
your luggage and your 
mode of travel. After that 
begin to cross off on the 
list the items without 
which you think you can 
get along.’”’ Invariably 
your list will be larger 
than your luggage accom- 
modations. Nine people ° 
out of every ten take too 
many things along when 
they go away. They are 
cumbered with them thru- 
out their trip, or their 
stay, and return home 
without having used some 
things even once. 

Simple -frocks, two at 
least, are necessary. Take 




















summer frocks may be 
short. 

Buttons and bound but- 
tonholes make good trim- 
ming and bows are seen 
in abundance—long ones, 
slender ones, flared ones, 
as well as short, stubby 
ones. 

Make your dresses with 
just as much skill as you 
can. Select your fabrics so 
that you will have real 
delight in owning them, 
and so that their colors 
add gayety to spirit as 
well as occasion. 

Do you ever hear the 
comment, “Eleanor’s 
dresses are not so different 
from other girl’s, but she 
wears her clothes so well.’ 
That is a real art, to wear 
one’s clothes so that they 
look their very best, and, 
happily, it is an art that 
comes with practice, ‘ust 
as the ability to speak well 
and to listen well may be 
developed by exercise. Th« 
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a sufficient quantity of 
underwear and hose, com- 
fortable shoes, and the 
necessary toiletries. What 
you take besides these things depends 
upon where you are going and how you 
will spend your time. 

If you are going to a summer resort, 
the frocks shown on this page would all 
be desirable, and make in themselves 
a modest, but all-around wardrobe for 
vacationing. 

The same is true if you are visiting 
in the city or the country. When vaca- 
tioning in the city it would be desirable 
to omit the sports frock, design 3129, 
made as it is of a gay printed cotton, and 
substitute an informal evening dress of 
georgette, either in plain color or printed 
design. 


bos any event, design 3293, with skirt 
and coat of the same material, pref- 
erably silk, would make an ideal en- 
semble for town, country or resort. Two 
blouses could be made for wear with one 
coat and skirt, thus providing variation. 
There are so many conventional de- 
signs of printed silk that are very at- 
tractive and lend themselves perfectly 
to a tailored costume such as this is. The 
pattern of the coat is a very simple, 


Delightful clothes for vacation days 


easy to make, and it is possible to take 
real pains without taking too much time 
so that the workmanship is right thru- 
out. Simplicity and general becom- 
ingness make it a favorite type of dress 
and one that everyone likes to have 
in her wardrobe at all times. 

Design 3148 provides a truly fashion- 
able silhouette and expresses just the 
right material for the design when it is 
made of all-over silk print of medium 
small design. The Vionnet neckline and 
front flare skirt are both new enough to 
continue popular for some time. The 
diagonal tucks are a decidedly alluring 
feature and are seen on some of the 
very finest and smartest frocks. In mak- 
ing this dress the neck, front and hem 
edges should be bound with material of 
the dress, which makes the finishing 
easy to accomplish. This is particularly 
true if the binding is put on as a French 
machine binding. 

I have said that this dress is lovely in 
printed silk. It is equally attractive in 
any of the printed voiles. Since printed 
voiles are very popular, if one wants to 
economize it is a simple matter to do it 


girl who sees to it that her 
clothes fit well, that they 
have no spots, no seams 
ripped nor buttons dang- 
ling, has taken the first step toward be- 
ing well-dressed. 


EARING them happily and with 

a bit of unconscious pride in their 
loveliness is the second step. It is taken 
for granted, of course, that shoes are 
neat, with heels not the least bit “run 
over”; that stockings harmonize with 
both the color and the type of dress and 
shoes; that the hat is appropriate, clean 
and well-brushed; and that hair, nails 
and skin are absolutely clean and well 
cared for. 

Be sure to wear the right dress for 
each occasion, and never, never run the 
chance of feeling too “dressed-up” for a 
simple occasion. 

I am glad that girls are willing to be 
girls this summer. Dresses make one 
look so much prettier than knickers ever 
do, that, except for mountain climbing 
and horseback riding, one will do well to 
avoid knickers and riding breeches. 

Whether you are planning your vaca- 
tion time at home or away from hom: 
pack your equipment with regard to 3 
joyful recreation and change. 





Patterns may be obtained by mail at 12 cents each from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Towa 
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The World’s 
Fastest 
Hot 
Breakfast 


And how it combines deliciousness 








with the important energy elements 







in food that “stands by” you 
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Cooks in 242 to 5 minutes 
h 
u 
] 
ly 
e 
P Mrs. Mabel Reinecke, Collector of 
; U. S. Internal Revenue at Chicago, 
. only woman ever to hold such a 
J post. She believes in starting her 
days with Quaker Oats for greater a 
5 morning efficiency. : 
tT 
A 
. 
, Gees es be Why Quaker Oats “stands by” 
ro you through the morning 
' do van Sell tame, weil, eens before Dan MacPherson, war veteran and pioneer in the 
meals? Don’t jump to the conclusion of backwoods of Saskatchewan, fortifies himself each 
r poor health. Much of the time you’ Il find morning with a hot oatmeal breakfast. 
’ it is largely brought on by an ill-balanced 
oe diet. . : 
The greatest dietetic mistake today is a 16% 1s protein—plus—an excellent food 
| poor breakfast. Orher meals are apt to be “balance” and unt ue deliciousness 
' far better balanced. That is why today q 
Sdosiaee Cutsis co widely urged. Few foods In the first place, Quick Quaker contains 
ave it Pm a alanc 4 1 ” a 
coast damian Ie is = af age Ag 16 % protein—the “stamina element” of food. 
: tioned of all cereals grown. That is the element that rebuilds lost body 
" Mrs. Reinecke sponsors a cooperative cafeteria : That is why it “‘stands by” you through tissue—that acts as a “factor of safety” against 
: where hundreds of her employes are served — » disease. It is the element that builds 
proper food at low prices. She is shown inspect- muscle. 
r ing hot oatmeal in preparation for a meal. Quick Quaker provides some 50 % 
more of this element than wheat, 
1 nein ege ° . : . e nce as as = 100 % | 
ANY families have been deprived of wide investigations confirmed twice as much as rice; 100% more 
. 14: ; : er ; than cornmeal. It is (richer in this 
the value of a stamina-building break- the fact that 70 % of the world’s ; 
- ; ; element than any other cereal grown. 
fast each day because of cooking time. But really vital work falls in the 
ae ‘ * : Besides its rich protein element, 
that is no longer a handicap. forenoon —an overwhelming Quick Quaker is rich in minerals and 
f Now men and women go forth to face 9 ™d@JOMty. abundant in Vitamin B that build bone 
) their work, children to grapple with studies Thus, on expert advice, thou- Quick Quaker — and promote growth . ~ is carbo- 
and play, equipped with proper breakfasts. sands are turning to the rich  ¢he world’s fastest om ~ aps for ia 1 roughage 
: s . to lessen the need for laxatives. 
. For the world is realizing that, in the 4 deliciousness, the sturdy nour- hot breakfast ; 
vital hours before the noon meal,a majority ishment, of Quick Quaker Oats, y Served hot and savory, Quick 
. ¥ our grocer has two ns ™ . 
of the really important work of the day now possible for all. kinds of Quaker Quaker supplies, too, the most deli- 
is done. ck Sietalide tal Oats,thatwhich you Clous breakfast — making the richest 
Quick Quaker cooks in 2}4 have always known breakfast now the quickest, too. 





Dieticians have long known the value of to 5 minutes, as quickly as —_ oa Quaker, 
which COOKS 1n 24 


hot breakfasts that “stand by.” Recent nation- _ coffee or teast. to $ minutes. THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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ressing Up Your Floors 


By ELSIE R. CULBERTSON 


and seem always to be calling for a 
new ‘‘coat,’’ why not try a different 
style and “dress them up” with lino- 
leum? You might say linoleums are 
prosaic, but not so. In this progressive 
age linoleums are keeping right in step. 
Now that we see the necessity of making 
housework easy, linoleums promise us 
much spare time. Now that we demand 
artistic effect in our homes, linoleums 
are coming to the front in beautiful 
colors and correct designs. Now as 
always, we wish to be economical, and 
good linoleums promise economy of 
time, energy and money. Linoleums 
have stood the tests and proved them- 
selves to be the most satisfactory 
for kitchen, bathroom and sun- 
room floors, but in recent years 
they have ventured further and 
established themselves in din- 
ing rooms, bedrooms, and even 
in living rooms. When a prod- 
uct so audaciously proclaims 
itself as linoleum has done, 
we like to know how and of 
what “stuff” it is‘made to 
justify its popularity. 
Linoleum is ground cork 
and oxidized linseed oil 
plus various gums mixed 


I F your floors are rough, dull or dingy, 


into a plastic mass and 
pressed onto a jute burlap 


sacking. Following this 
process it must season 

from one to six weeks, de- 
pending upon the thick- 

ness. There are three gen- 

eral types of linoleums: 
plain, inlaid and printed. In 
plain linoleum the color is 
added to the plastic mass, and 
mixed evenly so that there is 
no design. This is very good be- 
cause the color is the same until it 














Broken stone design is appropriate 


Fig 1. 
for a sun room 


is worn thru to the backing. The chief 
objection to this perfectly plain type 
is that it shows soil and footprints very 
easily. 

A variation of the plain type which 
does not show soil so easily is in two or 
three tones in marbleized or indefinite 
striped effects. These make particu- 


Iowa State Chairman of Better Homes Bureau 





larly nice, inconspicuous floors and are 
a good background for gay rugs in 
many colors. 

Inlaid linoleum is the type in which 
each part of the design is made sepa- 
rately, the color is mixed and the parts 
are pressed onto the backing. In this 
way the color in each part of the de- 
sign is good as long as the linoleum 
itself for there is no ‘“‘wear-off” to it. 
In some inlaid linoleum there is a very 








This design is suitable for a small roon 


straight, sharply-defined line be- 
tween the designs while in 
others the edges of the designs 
blend into each other and 
make a less defined line 
known as the granulated 
edge. A recent develop- 
ment in inlaid linoleum is 
the embossed or indented 
line between the designs. 
This gives a rough sur- 
face and makes the de-~ 
signs stand out very 
much as tile. These lino- 
leums are particularly 
beautiful and the only 
question seems to be as 
to whether or not they 
will be more difficult to 
keep clean. 
Printed linoleum is made 
by simply applying designs 
in oil paints to the surface 
of plain linoleum. These may 
be done very attractively but, 
of course, the design will wear 
off unless continually protect- 
ed with varnish. To distinguish 
between printed and inlaid lino- 
leum examine the cut ege. If the 
color in the designs is visible only on 
the surface, it is printed. 

There are other products on the mar- 
ket that very closely resemble linoleum. 
Among the most satisfactory of these 
imitations are the asphalt felt base 
products. These are made on felt or 
paper base satu- (Continued on page 48 


Wazing simplifies the care of your floor 


























Occasional ship designs are new 


2. Large tile pattern of be 
and attractive 


contrasting colors 
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Without spending any of your own money, you can one of these Cameras. Check the camera in the cou- 
easily secure one of our fine Cameras. The Camera pon below to get complete information about our easy 
we are offering is made by the Anseco Company. It offer. 
takes pictures 244x314 inches in size. No focusing or If you prefer one of the other rewards shown on this 
estimating of distance necessary. Uses standard films. page, check the reward in which you're interested on 
You can have a lot of fun and keep a picture record the coupon below. Mail it today so that we can give 
of your good times and happy experiences by owning you all the information you want promptly. 


Hamilton Rifle 25 





















_ This is a regular 22-caliber hunt- 
ing Rifle. Guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely safe, reliable and an accu- 
rate shooter. It is light and easy to carry, but shoots 
hard enough to kill all ordinary small game. Use the 
coupon below to get complete information about our 
unusual offer. 





Fountain Pen 
This is a genuinely satisfactory pen. It is the large size so popular at the present 
time. Has large 14-K gold pen, writes smoothly and easily and is practically 
unbreakable. You will be pleased with the quality of this Pen and with our very 
reasonable offer. Write for details today. : . 





New Zealand Rabbits Ingersoll Watch 


One of the boys who received a pair of rabbits from us Everyone knows the time-keeping qualities of the 
a couple of years ago writes us that Yankee Ingersoll Watch. It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
they now have all the rabbits they _ turer and by us. More than 60,000,000 Ingersoll Watches 
want to eat, and sell large quanti- have been sold. Our easy plan will enable you to get a 
ties at 20 to 40 cents a pound live Watch for just a little effort on your part and without 
weight. Our offer tells you how to spending any of your own money. Write for details now. 
get started in this interesting and jo 
profitable business. 7 en —_— : — 
Mail This Coupon Today 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 170 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs: I am interested in getting the reward 
checked below. Please send me at once, complete 
details about your liberal offer and the Clutch Pencil 
offered free for promptness. 
] Hamilton Rifle [] Fountain Pen 
C] Watch (_] Rabbits 
0 


amera 














This Clutch Pencil free if you are interested in having 
us send you a Camera, Rifle, Pen, Watch or pair of Rab- 
bits and will return the coupon at once. This Pencil is 
unusually light to carry, but you'll find it one of the best 
Pencils for everyday use you ever had. Check the reward 
you want in the coupon at the right and mail today. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


170 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Boss Ovens are made in 
many popular models, in- 
cluding: Steel door; Heat 
Indicator in Door (both 
shown above); also Large 
Glass Door model and 
others. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





| eas Bakn 


has not lost its charm 7 


The popularity of old-fashioned, oven cookery con- 
tinues to grow with passing years. Roast meats, 
baked desserts, casserole combinations, pastries, 
breads, cakes and many other delicious foods are 
economically and quickly prepared by this method. 


BOSS OVENS have been the choice of women 
who find joy and satisfaction in preparing an evenly 
browned cake, a tasty roast and the infinite number 
of other foods that give variety to the home table. 


GUARANTEED to Bake Satisfactorily 
onany good Oil,Gasand GasolineStove 


Scientific ventilation and even circulation of heat 
permit the baking of different foods at the same time 
and give quick, thorough and uniform results. Over- 
browning and burning are prevented. Asbestos lining 
saves fuel. The BOSS is the original, glass-door oven. 


More than three million sold by hardware, furniture 
and department stores. Insist upon getting the 
genuine, stamped with the name BOSS OVEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
55 Years of Service Cincinnati, Ohio 


Use the BOSS OVEN on a BOSS OIL-AIR STOVE 





wringer you’d have froze to death. 














CHELSEA \WOODCRAFT SHOP 


AROSLEY, NEW YORK 





Tilt Top Table 


Pie crust edge -size j4’x 2)” 
Sanded - Oval or round. 


FI» Utility Cabinet 


with door and towel rack $7, 


Size (22XS4Xi$%" Sanded. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


a 


To advertise our business 
logue of tigio aie we will 
ee LCs moll post paid for OWLY $1.95 (safe delivery guaran 
teed). Dust proof case, stem wind oat stem aot pew 
orated dial, a perfect timekeeper and fon 
years. Send this Ravertigemept to us withs 
i] post pa 
Satches. Datiefection guaranteed or money refunded. 
CINCAOS WATCH AND DIAMOND CO. 
37 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
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Weighty Measures 


COURT HOUSE ENDANGERED BY 
WEIGHT OF JAW BOOKS 
—Newark(Advocate) Ohio. 


Cold Chills 


Johnny was in the habit of swearing 


| mildly when anything happened that 


did not please him. One day the min- 


| ister heard him and he said: “Johnny, 


don’t you know that it is wrong to 
swear. Why, every time I hear you 
swear a cold chill runs down my back.”’ 

“Gee,” said Johnny, “if you’d been 
at my house the other day when my 
dad caught his nose in the clothes 


Catapulting Mamma 
TOUCHES LIVE WIFE; MAN 
HURLED THIRTY-FIVE FEET 
—Sandusky (Star-Journal), Ohio. 
Thoughtful Tommy 


“Mamma,” inquired Tommy, “will 
the pudding make me sick, or will there 


be enough for everybody?” 


Flattering 


Visitor (to little girl): “And what 


| will you do, my dear, when you are as 


big as your mamma?” 
Modern Child: “Diet.” 


A “Hot” Tie 
Sambo: ‘“Rastus, dat tie what yo’ 
all got on shuah am a flamer!”’ 


Rastus: “Dis tie is supposed to be a 
flamer, niggah, ’cause Ah bought it at 


| a fire sale.” 


Double Purpose 


A tramp was at the door of a newly 
married couple. 

“What do you want?” demanded the 
young husband. ‘Dinner or work?” 

“Both, please, sir,”’ replied the tramp. 

The husband disappeared and pres- 
ently returned with a plate of biscuits. 
“Eat those,’ he exclaimed savagely, 
“and you’ll have both.” 

Little Sister (calling upstairs while 
visitor waits in the hall): “Oh, Mary, 
you know that fellow that you told Mom 
would rather walk ten miles than pay 
for a taxi? Well, he’s here again.” 





and we willsend two 
dress 











Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate—lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
Easily and quickly 
installed. Coste less than a season's ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windlass and srcpesesen. Write 
for free folder. Agents 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPNAY 
Washington. 


special excavation. 


Gi7N St., 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburbanties, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 


American Farm Machine Ce. 





» tows! | 107933rd Ave.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Fruit Growers, Country Estates Catalog 
Wanted. and Poultry én. Free 


STUNT BOOKLET 
The stunt booklet which has 


entertainment suggestions for 
picnics, community programs 
and club meetings is ready for 
distribution. Send six cents to 
the Home department of Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Squibs From a Farm Wife’s 
Notebook 
er ss a baked pie crust shell with 


picked over berries, strawberries or 
ispberries. Cover with a boiled frost- 
ing about one hour before serving. A 
boiled marshmallow frosting is very 
nice. Do not sweeten the berries. 

If you are fond of lemon pie keep a 
small tin of dried lemon juice on hand. 
It makes fine pies. 

If you are making cooked custard 
cornstarch) for cream pie make it a 
bit thicker by adding one-half cupful 
of strong black coffee and sprinkle with 
nuts just before serving. This gives it a 
different flavor. 

If chocolate filling for pie seems thin 
put one teaspoonful of granulated gela- 
tine in a tablespoonful of water for five 
minutes and then add to hot filling, 
mixing well. This will make the filling 
fine but not tough. 

After picking and singeing a tough 
fowl, rub inside and outside with a cut 
lemon. Let stand an hour or so in a cool 
place. Try this on a tough piece of steak, 
also a slice of salt ham. If vinegar is 
used rinse afterwards quickly in cold 
water. Lemon gives a nice flavor to 
meats. 

Add a pint of chicken broth to a cheap 
cut of veal. 


tun- the vacuum cleaner over the 
backs of small rugs several times a 
week during the summer, and there 
will be no danger from moths. In the 


absence of a vacuum cleaner, fresh air 
and sunshine will do the trick. 

Above the kitchen sink I have tacked 

sheet of transparent paper, bought at 
the hardware store, over my card of 
kitchen hints, easy ways to do hard 
Keeping these things always be- 
lore my eyes I soon become so familiar 
with them they seem just a part of me. 
You see the water can’t hurt the frame 
over the laundry tub, nor the protected 
deas over the sink and remember how 

nvenient, just raise your eyes, and 
there is the hint you wish to use. 

I thumb-tack to the inside of my 
kitchen eabinet door, a recipe I wish to 
try out. I keep it there until I can 

ike it without looking at the meas- 
irements, that is if the recipe is liked 
by my family, then it is filed along with 
my tried and true recipes, and another 
s thumb-tacked into place. My maga- 
zines mean much more real help to me 
since I-have put them to practical use. 

When carrying in wood for the 

tchen wood box on rainy or muddy 
days, I find it much easier to roll my 
box to the door and fill it at the door. 
It saves dirtying the floor and can be 
rolled back into "place when your over- 
shoes are taken off. (My wood box is 
on casters.) 


obs. 
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‘When good cakes get together 



















SWANS DOWN ANGEL FOOD 


l cup sifted Swans Down 114 cups sifted fine 
Cake Flour granulated sugar 
l cup egg whites (8 to 34 teaspoon vanilla 
10 eggs) ¥% teaspoon almond 
14 teaspoon salt extract 
3/, teaspoon cream of tartar 


Sift flour once, measure, and sift four more 
times. Beat egg whites and salt on large plat- 
ter with flat wire whisk.When foamy, addcream 
of tartar. Continue beating until eggs are stiff 
enough to hold up in peaks, but not dry. Fold 
in sugar, two tablespoons at a time. Fold 
in flavoring, then sift small amount of flour 
over mixture, fold in carefully; continue until 
all is used. Pour batter into ungreased Angel 
Food panand bake at leastone hour in very slow 
oven. Begin at 275° F., and after thirty minutes 
increase heat slightly (325° F.). Remove from 
oven and invert pan or one hour, or until cold. 
All measurements are level.) 
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T happened at the community fair 
% in Berea, Kentucky, year before 
» last. It happened again, Jast year. 
' Twice in succession, Mrs. W. T. 














Moore has won the coveted blue 
ribbon with her Swans Down Angel 
Food! 

“The longing to bake better cakes 
came to me at our County fair, two 
years ago,"’ Mrs. Moore explained in 
a letter to us. ‘‘To see my friends get 


SWANS DOWN 





Mrs. Moore’s Angel Food wins! 





one of those blue ribbons and look so happy 
made me want to go and do likewise. So the 


next time Isaw a Swans Down advertisement, 
I sent for the cake set, which included a sam- 


ple of Swans Down Cake Flour. 
“TI began to bake Angel Food Cak 


delicious and everyone that tasted it asked for 
the recipe. I told them I used Swans Down 


e. It was 


Cake Flour and the Swans Down recipe. 


‘I have entered Angel Food two years at our 
community fair at Berea and won the blue 
ribbon each time. As I live in a community of 
good cooks, I was very happy to win the blue 
ribbon. I use Swans Down in butter cakes with 
equal success, although I have never competed 


” 


for a prize with them. 


Thousands of other women have found that 
Swans Down is the secret of ‘‘blue-ribbon"’ 
cakes! It is made expressly for cakes and pas- 
ty, from selected soft winter wheat. Swans 
Down is sifted and resifted —again and again 


—until it is 27 times as fine as bread flour! 


Try Swans Down in your cakes. Make the 
Swans Down Angel Food. . 
can have the same success that Mrs. 
Moore has! (Below you'll find the 
offer of the Cake Set referred to in 
her letter). 


. you 


© 1928, P. Ca., Inc. 


SWANS DOWN 


CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, Indiana 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere) forwhich please 
sendthe Swans Down Cake Set— consisting of 
aluminum measuring spoons, wooden slotted 
mixing spoon, wire cake tester, aluminum measur- 
ing cup, steel spacule, heavy square cake pan 
(tin), poumes 6 aon’ an (tin), sample package 
of Swans Do Cake Flour, and copy of recipe 
booklet, “Cake | Secrets”. If not entirely satisfied 


with set I may return it, carrying charges prepaid, 
and my money will be promptly refunded. 


Name.... 


Street. 


State. ..+++ 0 cece cose Secccccccnesesesoceneess (in full) 


SF.—e-28 28 1 
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The Best Watch 
$52 Will Buy 


Platinum-like in blue-white brilliance; 
diamond-like in hardness; amazingly 
resistant to rust and corrosion! 


Such are the qualities of chromium 
— qualities that make chromium plat- 
ing an ideal finish for a watch case. 


Sugersott, 


WATERBURY 


WITH 


CHROMIUM 
FINISH 
CASE 


This brilliant and enduring finish at 
once gives the new Waterbury greater 
beauty and more endurance. But in 
other ways, too, new beauty is added. 
The tasteful artistry of the engraved 
design ...the Butler finish metal dial 
with sunk second circle and graceful 
hands and figures... the Butler finish 
back — all will appeal to you. 

A new pull-out set makes it delight- 
fully easy to set with nice precision. 

These improvements and refine- 
ments are built on the solid founda- 
tions of jeweled accuracy and remark- 
able sturdiness that have made the 
Waterbury one of America’s most 
famous and most popular watches. 

The price is just $5. It is easily “the 
best watch $5 will buy,” and looks 
the part of a very much higher priced 
watch. With radium-luminous dial $6. 


INGERSOLL WATCH Co.,, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Service Dept. Waterbury, Conn. 


| creamed chicken. 





| Rolled Sandwiches 








HEN do we eat?” can be heard 

echoing and resounding thru the 
woods as the happy picnic crowds follow 
the lure of the new spring days. 

June, the month of picnics, rally 
days and camps, chooses the most 
elaborate wardrobe of any season in 
which to entertain and charm her 
guests. But in spite of June in all her 
glory, was there ever a picnic staged 
without some sort of refreshment which 
made the occasion a memorable suc- 
cess? So we must remember when 
answering to the cry, “When do we 
eat?” that the lunch should be in keep- 
ing with the occasion and be seasonable, 
colorful and enticing. 

There was a time when picnic lunches 
were simply a grand collection of food 
from the basements, storerooms, gar- 
dens and cupboards of each of the in- 
vited guests. This usually resulted in a 
decidedly one-sided menu which could 
be taken easily for a baked bean spe- 
cialty, a potato salad orgy, a pie social, 
or a wholesale destruction of cucumber 
pickles. 

Now, in the days of nutrition spe- 
cialists, 4-H rally days and farm wom- 
en’s camps, the outdoor menu takes on 
an entirely new complexion. They are 
confined no longer to the waxy potato 
salad and the solid apple pie because 
they are easily carried. 

With such attractive picnic equjp- 
ment and convenient cooking utensils, 
there is no reason for having uninviting 
dishes of cold food. The glass baking 
dish is found deeply tucked away in 
several thicknesses of newspaper pro- 
viding a nice hot dish for the vigorous 
appetites. The small waterless cooker 
has found its place on the picnic grounds 
as a receptacle to keep the sandwiches 
moist and the cake from drying out. 
Even the pressure cooker emerges from 
the car and declares its right to be there 
as it provides luscious hot meat or 
The thermos jug 
provides variety in fruit drinks at the 


| season when fresh fruits are best. 


The children’s picnic should have a 
menu of special attention. Our most 
severe little critics demand attractive 
food in neat packages. 


Ribbon Sandwiches 

Escalloped Potatoes 

Jellied Fruit Salad Fruit Drink 
Fancy Cookies 


Then, what is more fun than cooking 


June, 1928 


The Portable Picnic Lunch 


By ELLEN L. PENNELL 


the picnic breakfast or supper? The 
small party of six, eight or ten would 
enjoy preparing these menus over th: 
open fire, either at evening or an early 
spring breakfast: 


Small Steaks 
Baked Potatoes Fresh Radishes 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Gingerbread Coffee 

Fruit 

Bacon Scrambled Eggs 

Fresh Fruit in Season 
Toasted Buns 


Coffee 


Wafers 


Picnic dinners for the larger crowds, 
as church or community picnics, can be 
well-balanced and attractively served, it 
the planning is done previously and 
each group is assigned certain foods. 
Bring plenty of your assignment and be 
present—the only two requirements 
which make this plan a success. 


No. I 
Fried Chicken 
Baked Lima Beans 

Combination Vegetable Salad 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 

Fresh Radishes 

Ice Crea m 
Coffee 


Cake Milk 


No. II 


Escalloped Ham and Potatoes 
Brown Bread Lettuce Sandwiches 
Fruit or Vegetable Salad 
Celery 
Cherry Pie Coffee 
Milk and Cookies for the Children 


No. III 


Meat Loaf 
Fresh Tomatoes Bavarian Cream 
Wafers Coffee 


Picnic Precautions—Wrap all foods in a 
separate paper. Sandwiches must be 
carefully wrapped to prevent drying. 

Do not use sandwich filling that is too 
moist as it is absorbed by the bread. 
Lettuee sandwiches should be served 
immediately since lettuce between bread 
dries out readily. 

Salads made of vegetables may be 
mixed and carried in a glass jar. 

Casseroles are best for hot foods. 
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Points on Etiquette 


Ws we are invited to the 
home of a friend we expect to 
treat him with courtesy in apprecia- 
tion of his hospitality. We would 
never think of doing anything that 
might injure him or his property. 
Consideration is likewise due Dame 
Nature who, in these days of automo- 
biles and excellent highways, acts as 
hostess to thousands of happy tourists 
from early spring until late fall. 
Whether we stop beside some peace- 
ful stream for a basket luncl, or pitch 
our tent under the starry skies and fry 
our bacon and eggs over a camp fire, we 
will do well to recall occasionally some 
of the rules from the Etiquette Book of 


the Great Outdoors. 


Perhaps the most important is that 
well-known rule relating to fire preven- 
tion. Every vestige of fire should be ex- 
tinguished before the campers leave. 
Not a smoking coal should be left. 
What have seemed to be harmless, 
smoldering ashes have sometimes later 
burst forth into devouring flames. This 
rule also calls attention to the wise 
disposal of cigarette and cigar stumps 
for the same reason. 

Next we must remember the proper 
care of all trash so that the pleasant 
spot where one has enjoyed a quiet rest 
may be as inviting to the next comer. 
Burn all trash. Do not throw waste of 
any kind into stream or lake. Tin cans 
which cannot be burned may be buried, 
or carried along until the proper place 
to dispose of them can be found. 


N? true lover of the outdoors will 
4‘ wantonly pick the fragile flowers of 
field or forest, whose beauty fades almost 
as they are plucked, nor rob the trees 
of their spring or autumn splendors. 
Enjoy them, but leave everything un- 
molested so that others coming after 
may have the same beauty and bounty 
in which to rejoice. 

An appreciative traveler who stops 
at a tourists’ camp will cheerfully obey 
its regulations. He will also treat with 
kindly consideration his fellow-guests 
and greet them with a friendly “Good 


morning” or “Good-bye.” He will not 
be stiff about joining in a genial conver- 
sation about the weather or the condi- 
tion of the roads. At the same time he 
will remember that his personal history 
should not be poured into the ears of 


arene however well-meaning they 
may be. 

The rules of the open road, too, are 
different from those which govern the 
city driver, who must thread his way 
thru city traffic jams. The tourist on 
the broad highway is not afraid to wave 
a gay salute to a fellow traveler, as he 
spins along. He may even go so far as 
to hail someone whose license bears the 
name of his own state with a hearty 

“Hello, Iowa.”’? Nor would he think of 
passing by one who is in trouble along 
the ros ad without offering him a helping 
hand. There is a spirit of camaraderie 
among the guests of Nature that per- 
mits a freer intercourse than would be 
tolerated among strangers in the great 
me Tae centers. 

_ the tourist should gladly respond to 
the 'riendly courtesy of the little towns 
that cheerily sing out to him their 
? Welcome, ” as he enters and “Come 
again” as he leaves, —Carilyn Stevens. 
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jam or jelly from your fruit 





Y the old-fash- 
ioned method of 
jam and jelly making, 
you used to boil away 
half your fruit juice 
before you could make 
it jell! 
The modern Certo 
way makes it possible 
to get a perfect “jell” 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, and Cook- 
ing Editor of Woman's Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 

**I strongly advise all house- 
wives to make all their jams 
and jellies with Certo be- 
cause:— 

It's easier—Takes only one 
minute’s boiling. 

Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 

Better color—Not darkened 
by long boiling. ~ 

No worry— Never fails to set. 


convenient use. This 
is Certo. With Certo 
any kind of fruit— 
even those you have 
never before been able 
to use for jelly—will 
now jell perfectly 
every time. 


And with only one 


minute’s boiling! This 















every time — with 
only one or two min- 
utes’ boiling! 

failures.”* 





In order to get a 


It's economical — Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
of fruit and no waste from 


short boiling saves 
the fruit juice which 
used to boil away, so 
that with Certo you 








perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct propor- 
tions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which 
Nature herself makes and stores in 
fruits in varying amounts. The com- 
mon deficiency of this jellifying sub- 
stance has been responsible for most 
of the jam and jelly making failures in 
the past. Some fruits are comparative- 
ly rich in it; others contain very little. 
Very few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jelli- 
fying substance from fruit, refined, 
concentrated, and bottled it for your 


or coin). 


FREE : — Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies 
and marmalades, and booklet beautifully illus- 
trated in color showing new and interesting ways 
to serve them. Just mail the coupon. 
want trial half-bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps 


get half again more 
jam or jelly from your fruit. It also 
saves all the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst 
things about the old-fashioned long 
boiling method is that it darkens the 
color of the fruit while much of its 
delightful fresh flavor drifts away in 
steam. 

Sothat you may know exactly how much 
jellifying substance various fruits require, 
we have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle Of pec 
Certo. Get Certo from 
your grocer today. 


It you 











Se eS ep er State. . 
© Check here and send 1oc if you want trial half-borttle of Certo. 














Certo Corporation, 281 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 
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NESCO 
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Supreme 
Cooking 
Service / 


IN convenience, cooking- 
comfort and economy of 
operation Nesco Kerosene Cook Stoves 
give you a cooking service far above 


ordinary standards. 


They burn inexpensive kerosene — 
but cook with a blue gas flame directly 
in contact with the cooking utensil. 


No soot blackens your cooking vessels 

and there is no smoke or odor. The 

famous Rockweave Wick is non-burn. igs 
ing and requires no cutting. Cook Stove 


cAsk your dealer to light a Nesco 
and demonstrate its advantages. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., INC, 
425 East Water Street Milwaukee,Wis. 
Factories and Branches: 


Milwaukee St. Lou's New York Baltimore Chicago 
Granite City, Ill, Philadelphia New Orleans 





Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Stove 
Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 
Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario,Canada. — 


ewree eet weeewee aes eS ee ewer = 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., 

Inc., 425 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send the booklets I have checked. 

(0 Nesco Recipes [] Nesco Gasoline Cook Stoves 

© Nesco Kerosene Cook Stoves 

Name 

Address. 











State 





Dept. K-6 
sae wee ee eee @ See ee @ & = 

















CUT PRICES Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
A Before you buy Ferm or Poultry pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
‘ence, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, 
Roofirs Nahe S ance pred At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ b 
SP Sagaratrs,” Get my new 1928 
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Cut Price Bargain Book Drs. hh 
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How Avoid Shine in Pressing 
Wool? 


UE to the composition of wool 

fibers, the fabric is difficult to press 
without becoming slick and shiny esx 
cially over seams where there is mo: 
than one thickness of cloth. 

I have found that this may be avoid 
if a slip of heavy paper is placed | 
tween the seam and the material pressed 
during the process of pressing. 

In order to steam wool material best 


| in pressing I have found the use of th 


cloths to be desirable. First I plac: 


| rather heavy dry cloth on the material, 


on top of this a slightly dampened clo: 

of lighter weight, and then cover both 
with another heavier dry cloth. By 
using a hot iron, enough steam is pro- 
duced from the dampened cloth to press 
the material without any gloss—W. B 


Hooks 


VERY home owner should invest in 

a good assortment of hooks. To 
hook doors back while open is a co! 
venience as nothing has to be hunted 1; 
to hold the door from banging shut 
when it is wanted open. Hook doors on 
the inside. Hook covers on feed boxes 
instead of having weights on them 
Hook basement storm windows that 
have to be opened occasionally. Hook 
gates, tool boxes, and children’s play- 


| house doors. These doors should never 
| be hooked tightly or the children will 
| some time lock themselves in. If a long 


staple is used and a good deal of it left 


| on top the wood, the hook will hold the 


door and yet give it play so they can 
work it open from the inside —Mrs. C, 


H .F., N. Dak. 


To Label Cans 


HE best thing I have ever found for 

labeling cans is the brown paper tape 
that storekeepers sometimes use for 
wrapping up packages. It is strong, 
built for wear and tear, and the glue 
sticks. I buy the inch-wide roll, and it is 
a small matter to write as many labels 
as I want and snip them apart with the 
scissors. 

If you have a large number of cans, it 
will not pay to “lick ’em and stick 
’em,”’ as it.is too easy to get a mouthful 
of glue. I dip a clean rag into clear 
water, then lay it, still dripping, in a 
saucer, “‘slap’’ the labels on the rag, then 
onto the cans. 

I think it pays to put plenty of in- 
formation on the label. Then you will 
know just what you are getting, how 
long it has been canned, and whether 
or not it is a good thing to try next year. 
It is not only a valuable education in 
canning, but if properly done, it takes 
very little time.—Mrs. G. K. §., Ind. 





PICNIC MENUS 


Picnics are “hurry up” affairs 
but don’t worry about the 
menu. The Home Department 
of Successful Farming has 
menus and choice recipes for 
sandwiches, salad and all suit- 
able picnic dishes. Four cents 
in stamps will save much time 
and worry. 











i 90-S West St., New York City 
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Bobbie and the Clouds 
B ‘time » had been sick for a long 


time but now was able to sit in a 
big chair by the window for a 
while each day. He sat, with his elbows 
on the window sill, watching the king- 
lets flit in and out among the leaves of 
the lilac bush just outside. They hopped 
about, twittering gaily to each other, 
then flew away leaving Bobbie alone. 
He leaned back against the pillow in 
his chair, looking up at the sky to watch 
a fleecy cloud that seemed to pile higher 
and higher as it floated along. The light 
shone beautifully on it, as it turned and 
twisted and rolled itself into new 
shapes. 
Bobbie’s mother came into the room 
and found him still watching the cloud. 
“Mother, that is such a beautiful 
cloud,” said Bobbie. “I have been 


watching it roll and tumble for a long | 


time. At first it looked like a great 
castle with shining towers, but now it 
looks just like a mountain all covered 
with snow.” 

“Tts name is ‘Cumulus’,” said his 
mother. “But clouds are not always 
like this one. Did you ever watch them 
at sunset?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Bobbie, “just 
lots of times. They are long like a belt 


, 


and very low. Just before the sun goes | 


down they have pretty colors. Some- 
times they are pink, purple and gold. 
What are they called, Mother?” 

“Those are the ‘Stratus’ clouds,” 
said his mother. “But now, Bobbie, 
you must go back to bed, you have been 
up for a long time today. You may 
watch your shining castle again to- 
morrow.” 

But the next day there was no shining 
castle high in the sky. Instead there 
was a large, gray cloud hanging like a 
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avy curtain. Often the curtain was | 
erced by a sharp flash of lightning, fol- | 


wed by a deep rumble. Soon the rain- 
lrops began to splash against the win- 
dow pane. Then they came faster and 
taster, tumbling from the sky. 

“That cloud isn’t very pretty, Moth- 
er,” said Bobbie. “It is so dull and 
crav.”? 

“Its name is ‘Nimbus’,” said his 

other. “I’m afraid we couldn’t do 
without it for it brings the raindrops. 
Our flowers could not grow without the 
rain so we should be glad it has come. 
Soon it will fade away and we shall see 
he sun again.’”’—-Margaret Soorholtz. 
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—and 
the time 


for a New Rut 


lO thousands of American women Spring house clean- 

i ing means more than merely the season for industrious 
sweeping and beating. Many wisely choose this time for 
checking up on various important articles of home furnish- 
ing—especially rugs. 

Perhaps you've been putting up with an old and worn 
rug iti i place it. 

Now—through the Mohawk Rug Merchandiser—you 
can select just the weave, just the colors and patterns, you 
wish—and always assure yourself uf the world-famous 
Mohawk beauty and durability. 

Why not visit your local store, examine the Mohawk 
display and_make your choice? If your dealer hasn't in- 
staled the Mohawk Rug Merchandiser please write us. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
Amsterdam + New York 


MOHAWK 
_RUGS € CARPETS 
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Polish, 
Clean, 
Beautify iy) 


Your Furniture 


always use O-Cedar Polish. 
It gives a beautiful, high, 
lasting lustre that does not 
get gummy or sticky. And 
O-Cedar does not require 
hard rubbing. You clean, 
dust, polish and beautify 
all at one, the same time. 


Fully guaranteed by 
your nearest dealer 


Use 
( dar 
Polish 


SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR 
Heating Equipment 

We are MAKERS, not 
dealers, and will supply you 
with a Hess Welded Steel 
Furnace, with all pipes and 
fittings, direct from our fac- 
tory, at prices that will sur- 
prise you, carrying factory 
profit only. 

Let us prove it. Send us a sketch of your 
house, we will make a heating plan and estimate. 
No obligation on your part, and glad to do it. 

Hess furnaces burn any fuel, never leak and 
deliver all the heat. 

On the market 54 years, and better than ever. 

Sold on easy payments. Easily installed. 

Ask for our 48 page booklet on heating. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1212 South Western Avenue, Chicago 








very fine at lowest 
pric es. Send foe yrices. 
CLAYTON CHEESE FACTORY CLAY wis. 


| colors 
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Dressing Up Your Floors 


Continued from page 40 


rated with tar and asphalt solution to 
| make it waterproof. It is then covered 
with several coats of paint and, finally, 
| design is printed on the upper surface, 
| similar to printed linoleums. The pat- 
| tern in these must also be protected with 
varnish. They are often made in rug 
| sizes as well as by the yard. 
| A very wonderful floor covering for 
| the kitchen especially, is rubber tile. 
This comes in regular tile sizes in 
marbleized and plain patterns. 

They are cemented to the floor. This 
is a very expensive floor covering, but 
for a room where much heavy work is 
done, or wherever the homemaker is on 
her feet a great deal, the rubber is 
restful. 

The comparative costs of these floor 
coverings are relative to their wearing 
qualities and satisfaction given. Plain 
and inlaid linoleums are more expensive 
than printed because they are usually 
thicker, they wear longer and the colors 
last. 


HERE is much to be said about the 
selection of pattern in linoleums. In 
| linoleum, as anything else, large dis- 
tinct patterns place apparent limita- 
tions on space and should not be used 
in a small room as it makes it seem 
much smaller. In the small room, or 
any room which you wish to have ap- 
pear larger, plain, marbleized, jaspe, or 
small tite patterns in one or two tones 
should be used. 

Two-toned marbleized tile patterns 
are very attractive and restful. The 
| very large tile patterns in contrasting 





colors, as large blocksin black and white 


and black and gray, should be used 
| only in large rooms (Fig. 2). There are 
very small gray and black tile patterns 
which are most charming and more 
suitable for the medium or small room. 
A very new and original idea in inlaid 
linoleum is the broken stone pattern. 
This very closely resembles cobble 
stones and is in various soft blending 
and very irregular pattern 
(Fig. 1). This is more suitable for a 
| sun room than any other room. 
Attractive patterns we have on the 
market for home use are plain, two- 
toned marbleized and jaspe, small 
two-toned tile patterns, marbleized 
tile, and small tile patterns in harmon- 
izing colors. Our biggest problems in 
selecting are to get patterns in correct 
proportion to the size of the room, and 
to get restful but interesting color and 
pattern. There is a wide choice of 
linoleums for kitchen, bathroom, sun 
rooms and halls. 
Any of the good tile patterns or 
plainer ones may,be used according to 
| individual taste. For living room, 
dining room and bedrooms, only the 
more inconspicuous plain colors, two- 
toned marbleized and jaspe patterns 
should be used. It must be remembered 
that lincleums in these rooms take the 
place of hardwood floors or carpeted 
floors and must make an inconspicuous 
background over which rugs may be 
used. 
The laying of linoleum is a most im- 
portant step and whenever possible 
one should have it done by an expert, 


| as it may mean the difference of several | ox sketch of your 
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Safety 


In canning 


























LOOK for the quality mark that 
identifies the genuine Presto Rings. 
Presto Rings are extra thick, extra 
tough and are compounded of fine 
rubber stocks that resist ageing, and 
withstand steam and boiling. Ask 
for Presto Rings by name! To guard 
against all danger of equipment 
failures, use Presto Jars and Presto 
Aluminum Caps with Presto Rings 
in all of your canning. 


Approved for — ey water bath, steam pressure 
nd hot pack canning. 


Presto 


Jar Rings 
Caps and Jars 


CUPPLES CO.., St. Louis— Distributor 








SAV E: 


ave the season’s 

fruits and vege- 
tables. Put them up while 
they are plentiful and 
cheap. Sell canned goods 
when pricesare high. De 
the canning without extra 


work. 
Tried and true Conservo § + 
Cold Pack Method is the & 
easiest way. Results sure. 
And you can do all your 
canning—rtight while you 
are cooking the regular 
daily meals. 


Cooks and Cans at the same time. 
Cool, Delightful Work. 


The lowest priced big capacity steam can- 

ner and cooker. Cans 14 quart jars at one 

time. Get it at the nearest hardware or department 

store. Hundreds of thousands of positively enthusiastic 

users. If no dealer near you, order direct from factory. 

$12.00 prepaid delivery. ($13. 50 far West.) Shipped 
Oo Sold under a money-back guarantee. 


This valuable book. Prize 
winning household secrets. 
Full of old, tried . 
VCC and true recipes. 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. / 
1531 Bancroft St. Toledo, Ohio. 
Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVENTORS: vention Blank and guide book 
*How to Get Your Patent.” Send model 


or sketch of ry —_— for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C- 
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years in its life if properly laid. When 
3 linoleum is once laid it is supposed to 
remain in place until it is worn out, 
therefore it must be done carefully. It 
should be laid over a smooth, tight and 
dry floor, and placed under the quarter- 
round. 


There are three ways of laying lino- | 


leum. First is the old and unsatisfactory 
way, that of tacking it to the floor. It 
is impossible in this way to get it smooth 
so that it will not “buckle” and crack. 
Water will seep into the cracks and 
cause the backing to deteriorate. This 
is very unsanitary and shortens the 
life of the linoleum. 

The second method is to cement the 
linoleum directly to the floor. This is 
satisfactory over cement, concrete or 
thoroly seasoned floors, but in case the 
floors are not well seasoned they con- 
tract and expand and cause the cement 
to give way, thus tearing the linoleum 
or causing it to “buckle’’ and crack. 

The third and most improved way 
is to cement the linoleum to a layer of 
felt which has been cemented directly 
to the floor. As the floor expands and 
contracts there is enough give to the 
felt to take care of the movement so 
that it protects the linoleum. The felt 
keeps the rough places in the floor from 
wearing thru. In fact, it almost doubles 
the life of the linoleum and is well 
worth the added expense. 

After you have your nice new linoleum 
properly laid on the floor then it is your 
“job” to take care of it and this is not 
difficult if properly done. 


RINTED linoleum should be kept 

varnished to protect the pattern, then 
wax may be applied to protect the var- 
nish. Inlaid and plain linoleums should 
be only waxed. Varnish is too hard for 
the porous surface of inlaid and is not 
at all necessary. Then, these floors may 
be cared for just as you care for wood 
floors so finished. 

Occasionally it will be necessary to 
mop with water. In this case use luke- 
warm, soapy water of a very mild, 
neutral soap, wring mop out well, and 
mop only a small portion at a time, 
following immediately with a dry mop. 
This cleaning may be done without 
serious injury to the finish. The wax 
may be dulled, but it can be easily 
brightened by polishing. If wax is 
actually removed it should be im- 
mediately replaced. 

Inlaid linoleum is thick, soft and 
porous, and castors on heavy furniture 
will dent or cut thru it. They should 
be replaced by glass or metal shoes 
with broad smooth base. 

Linoleum manufacturers are experi- 
menting now with treatments that may 
be applied to inlaid linoleums at the 
iactories and will give them a perma- 
nent finish and protect them from soil. 
If this finish is used it will be unneces- 
sary to wax the linoleums. In some 
lactories a permanent lacquer is being 
ipplied. Others are using a process 
Which seals the dirt-absorbing pores 
and gives it a dull, soil-proof finish. 

When these experiments, which will 
make linoleums much easier to care for, 
are perfected it will be a great boon to 
the homemaker and she will appreciate 
her linoleum-covered floors all the more. 
We are indeed pleased with our modern 
linoleum floors because they are durable, 
practical and, last but not least, are 
irtistic, 
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| 
New safeguard found 
in Japan Tea against 
several common ailments 


Remarkable scientific discoveries 
reveal rich source of a precious, 
health-giving food element 


“«CTARTLING” is the word one 
great chemist has used to de- 
scribe this discovery. 

A new simple safeguard that may 
help protect countless men and 
women against common maladies! 

In fragrant cups of Japan green 
tea has been found a wonderful prop- 
erty, a precious food element with- 
out which perfect health is impos- 
sible. 

For lack of this special element, 
scientists now believe that count- 
less people are needlessly troubled 
with minor ailments. All 
too often our three meals a 
day give us too little of this 
invaluable element — Vita- 
min C, 

‘Important tous,’’writes 
one eminent scientist, *‘are 
the results of a diet poor in 
Vitamin C. The symptoms 
are a sallow, muddy com- 
plexion, loss of energy, fleeting 
pains in the joints and limbs, usually 
mistaken for rheumatism. Observa- 
tions during the World War and 
my recollection of specific cases 
all combine to suggest that much 
of the socalled rheumatism that afflicts 
such a large part of our people is due at 
least in large part to a dict too poor in 
Vitamin C.”" 


A simple precaution 


Most of the foods we eat are lack- 
ing in this wonderful element. 
Aside from Japan green tea, it has 
been found only in spinach and a 
few fruits and vegetables. 

The startling fact now revealed 
by science is the richness in this all- 
important Vitamin C, of that fa- 
miliar and delightful drink—Japan 
green tea. The leaves of Japan green 
tea that we buy at the grocery store 
bring us in abundance this health- 
giving food element. 

If you feel “let down” and are 
easily tired out; if you suffer from 
so-called ‘‘rheumatic’’ pains; if your 
skin is sallow or muddy, take this 
simple precaution. Drink pleasant, 



























































Scientists have 
discovered a rich 
supply of the all- 
important V ita- 
minC in the leaves 
of simple Japan 
green tea 






































flavor-laden cups of Japan green tea 
regularly, at lunch, at supper, in 
the afternoon. Profit by their rich 
supply of precious Vitamin C. It is 
probable that you will both feel 
and look more vigorous — more 
vitally alive after a few wecks. 

Start this delightful, health- 
building habit now. Whenever you 
drink tea, be sure it is Japan green 
tea. Grocers have it in several 
grades, at different prices under well 
known brand names. American- 
Japanese Tea Committee, 782 Wrig- 
ley Building, Chicago. 











Diversified farming | 


makes Opportunity in 
‘The Kingdom of the Sun” 


Marion County is not an ‘‘all-eggs-in- 
one-basket’’ region, Diversified farm- 
ing makes for unusual opportunities for 
good farmers in Florida’s ‘‘Kingdom of 
the Sun.’’ Here are successful dairy 
farms, poultry farms, truck farms under 
cultivation in mid-winter for early 
morthern markets. 

Here you will see beef herds on roll- 
ing all-year pasturage, pure-bred hogs, 
flocks of sheep, turkeys. Here you will 
see grains and field and forage crops. 
Here citrus groves produce fruit which 
grades unusually high. Farmers are 
making a success of your specialty— 
and you can do as well. 

Come and Anvestigate Marion County for 
yourself—get the facts first-hand and see how 
much more enjoyable farm life is in this 
fertile region. Lands for all purposes are 
reasonable in price. We'll be gl to send 
you facts prepared by qualified agriculturists. 

CITRUS FRUITS * TRUCK FARMING 

DAIRYING — STOCK RAISING 

POULTRY * FIELD CROPS 


Marion County 


Ocala - ~ Florida 


‘Marion County ~The Kingdom of The Sun 


Address: 100 Broadway 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
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These lovely BlanKets 


4&7 iours 


you have a few pounds of extra 
wool, you can send them to us and 
receive in exchange a pair of beau- 
tiful CHATHAM BLANKETS. 


OUR PLAN MAKES YOUR 
WOOL WORTH TWICE THE 
PRESENT MARKET VALUE. 
We have made it possible for 
thousands of women to own 
Chatham Blankets and at the 
same time turn a shrewd busi- 
ness transaction. 


There are several plans to choose 
from—each profitable. Full details 
sent without charge upon 
request. Please use coupon below. 


CHATHAM MfFG. CO. i 
16 Chatham Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Please send me complete informa- 
tion about your Extra Profit Plan. 
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Using the Muffin Pans 


WONDER if all housewives are as in- 
timately acquainted with their muf- 
fin pans as I have come to be with mine. 
Mine are just “granite” ones, but I 


always heat them before filling, and | 
they seem to give exactly as good re- | 


sults as the iron ones which so many 
cook books recommend. I have four 


| favorite muffin recipes which make a 


pleasing variety. 
Popovers 
1 cupful of thick, sour 1  tablespoonful of 
milk melted butter 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
v4 teaspoonful of soda 
1% cupfuls of wheat 
flour or whole wheat 
flour 


Beat together in a thin batter, 


1 tablespoonful of 
sugar 
1 beaten egg 


our 


| into hot gem pans, and bake in a hot 


oven about forty minutes, decreasing 
the heat after the first fifteen minutes. 
Cornmeal Gems 


1 egg \{ teaspoonful of salt 
2tablespoonfulsof sugar 1 mpi: oy of bak- 
34 cupful of sweet milk ing powder 

44 cupful of meal 1 cupful of flour 


Mix the liquid ingredients, add the 


| dry ones sifted together, and bake in a 
| moderately hot oven. 


Baltimore Gems 


1 cupful of sweet milk 1% teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of 2% teaspoonfuls of 
melted butter aking powder 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 2 cupfuls of flour 
Mix in order given, and bake in a 
quick oven. 
Graham Gems 
1 cupful of sour milk 4 cupful of white flour 
1 egg with 4 teaspoonful 
ltablespoonful of sugar soda 
1 cupful of graham 1 tablespoonful of sour 
flour cream or melted lard 
or butter 
4 teaspoonful of salt 


Mix in order given, and bake slowly 


| for about thirty minutes. 


Always allow a few minutes for the 
muffins to steam after they are done. 

These muffin pans are also used for 
baking cup cakes, “‘clover leaf”’ rolls and 
for tiny pies for the lunch boxes. Little 
new apple turnovers and tiny mince and 
pumpkin pies are made in a twinkling. 
In the spring, I fill my pans with maple 
sugar, making little cakes just the right 
size to send to distant friends. I also 
use them for gelatine molds, and when 
you are making pressed chicken or 
beef, just fill your muffin pans and 


| you have the nicest little rounds of 


pressed meat to lay upon your platter. 


| When you have company for breakfast, 
| don’t fry eggs in the 
_melt a bit of butter in each muffin 
| cup, drop in an egg, season and bake a 
| few minutes in a moderate oven. 


“spider,” but 
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Wanted--At Once 
65-$60 a Week Men 


Five honest, reliable men in each of 
the states listed, are invited to take 
a weeks training, to find out for them- 
selves that they can make an income 
of $60 a week working for us, collect- 

ing renewals and selling subscriptions 
for Successful Farming. We have 
many men who do better than $60 a 
week. 


Ohio 
Illinois 
lowa 


Kansas 





Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Indiana Oklahoma 
Wisconsin South Dakota 
North Dakota 


The position is permanent. 
for promotion are good. 


Chances 


To be one of the lucky five in your 

state write now to: 

The Meredith Publishing 
Company 

163 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
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LAND OPENING 


The Great Northern is building 
this season a 75-mile branch line 
into one of the best farming dis- 
tricts of Montana, opening a 
million acres for settlers. Good 
crops have been grown for sev- 
eral years. Grain and livestock 
are profitable. Several thousand 
acres of good productive land 
offered on special terms. Write 
for FREE BOOK and complete 
information. 


Low Homeseekers Rates 


E. C. LEEDY 


Dept. 529, Great Northern Ry. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


INVENTS AIR-BURNING 
FLAT IRON 














Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


Akron, Ohio.— An amazing new kind 
of flat iron that cuts ironing time in half 
and makes ironing day delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in any home, has 
been invented by a local man. Official 
tests have proven this new iron cheaper 
to operate than a gas or electric iron; the 
laboratory figures showing an amazing low cost of 
only one cent to do the average family ironing. 
burns 96% air and 4% common kerosene (coal oil 


The inventor, J. C. Steese, 96 Steese Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons for 
30 days’ FREE trial or even to give one FREE to 
the first user in each locality who will help intro- 
duce it. Send him your name today—also ask him 
to explain how youcan get the agency and with- 
out experience or capital make $9 to $18 aday. 


STANDARD GARDEN LEZ NS OLE 
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Roses in Your Own Garden 


Continued from page 7 


hardiness, may cling to the hardy 
climbing roses and to the perpetuals 
and hybrid perpetuals and the rugosas 
for his garden. 

When you prepare your rose garden 
be sure that you select a place where 
there is a free circulation of air. It is 
desirable to have some protection from 
the biting north and west winds of 
spring, but it is never desirable to select 
an enclosed, stuffy place in order to 

ive this protection, valuable tho the 
protection no doubt is. Roses need sun- 
shine a part of the day at least, and it is 
best that this be morning sun. A little 
shade in the afternoon does not seem 
to be harmful. If your soil is not suit- 
ible, but if you have a satisfactory site 
for the roses, you can at least take out 
the unsuitable soil and replace it with 
soil that is suitable. If drainage is poor, 
but otherwise, the location good, you 
can provide drainage. We drain our 
fields for farm crops. It is much simpler 
to drain the relatively small area the 
roses may occupy and the method em- 
ployed may be exactly the same. 

Ordinarily, roses are planted in the 
spring, but fall planting ean be prac- 
ticed, particularly where the winter 
conditions are not too severe. ‘This 
applies to the field grown, dormant 
rose plants, of course. A large number 
of roses are supplied in pots, and the 
potted roses are usually set out in the 
spring when danger of frost is past. 
They may also be planted clear up to 
mid-summer. If you haven’t already 
planted roses on your own place, you 
can still have them this year, by getting 
the potted plants, and with the proper 
choice of variety and due regard to the 
degree of hardiness that may be neces- 
sary in your locality, you should be 
abundantly supplied with the beauti- 
ful bloom of the rose next year and the 
years to follow. 

Set just a little deeper than the plants 
stood in the nursery rows. Plant with 
due care to guard against drying of the 
roots thru exposure to wind and rain; 
work the mellow soil around the roots 
as you would around the roots of the 
voung apple tree just arrived from the 
nursery; prune off broken roots smooth- 

and prune back the top to balance 
top and root systems. Such are the 
simple essentials to sure growth of good 

se plants. The essentials are really 
same as for transplanting the 
liar orchard trees. 


Farm Folks Can Play 


Continued from page 37 


partment of sociology, University of 
lio. Perhaps other states have done 
ich and we are not aware of their 
complishments. 

lf you want to hold your farm bu- 
aus, your granges, or unions together; 
ii you want attendance at your business 
or instructive meetings—put on an en- 
tertainment of real merit and the folks 
will crowd the hall. 


“Rural Changes in Western and 
North Dakota,’” bulletin 214, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
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She Noticed 
a Suspicious [ight 


CO An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


One night a farmer’s wife liv- 
ing near Elmer, New Jersey, 
noticed a suspicious light near 
her home. She suspected 
chicken thieves. Going to her 
telephone, she called the oper- 
ator at Elmer. The operator 
notified a number of people at- 
tending a grange meeting there. 
A constable and posse went at 
once to the farm and caught the 
thief. He had nearly 3000stolen 
chickens penned up near his 
place of residence. He was con- 
victed and sent to prison. 

The telephone serves the 
farmer in a thousand emer- 
gencies. Runs errands to town. 
Finds out when and where to 
sell at the best price. Brings 
the doctor in case of accident 
or sickness. Reaches the homes 
of relatives and friends. Pays 
for itself in money and con- 
venience many times over. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 

















































































and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your locality. 
No experience needed. Full or spare 
time. You don't invest one cent, just 
be my local partner. Make $15.00 a 
day easy. Ride in a Chrysler sedan 
I furnish and distribute teas, coffee, 
spices, extracts, things people eat. I 
furnish everything including world's 
* finest super sales outfit containing 32 
full size packages of highest quality products. Low- 
est prices. Big, permanent repeat business. Quality 
guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With person I 
select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing 
offer for your locality. 
Write or wire 


Cc. W. VAN DE MARK, Dept. 822-FF 
117 Duane Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








° Eastern Montana, taps 
New Railway Branch, rich agricultural land. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Free 
ilerature. H.W. Ryerly, 11 Northern Pacific By., St. Paul, Minn, 




















Harness og 
Lightnin 


This book will amaze you. 

You can make light- 
ning as barmless as a summer breeze. You 
can end its terrible menace to your prop- 
erty. This booklet gives the real truth in 
plain, common-sense language. Written 
by experts of the world-famous Dodd | 















System, who have protected over 400,000 
buildings in America alone. Recommended y 
by your insurance company. Pro- 

tect yourself and your property. 
Be safe. Send for your Free 
copy today. 


Dodd & Struthers 
305 Plymouth Bidg., 
Des Moines, lowa 








Agente—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendete, 

a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 

utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 

MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. | 
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The young folks are easily interested 
in chickens 


arm Flock on a 


Profitable Basis 


By R. R. THOMASSON 


AYING the grocery bill 
with the egg money is 


oftentimes a matter of 
swapping dollars between the 
feed bin and the egg basket. Such a 
procedure is not at all satisfactory to 
Howard county, Missouri, farmers be- 
cause they have found that the right 
kind of a farm flock properly handled 
will contribute a goodly sum to the bank 
account or even help the cows and pigs 
in the mortgage-lifting process. 

The fall and winter months are the 
time of the high egg prices but not the 
time to plan for high egg production. 
The spring previous is a good starting 
point, these people have found. 

The soundness of the idea of plan- 
ning ahead has been proved by Walter 
Geery. He went to his neighbor, 8. B. 
Reynolds, for eggs and baby chicks. 
Swapping settings of eggs with the 
neighbors was something of the old- 
fashioned idea of our grandmothers. 
But Geery used judgment in selecting 
the neighbor from whom to get his eggs. 
For the last five years Reynolds has used 
male birds from dams with trap nest 
records of over 200 eggs. During the 
same period his entire flock has never 


averaged less than 146 eggs per hen 
annually. 

From stock of this class Geery had 
125 pullets and yearling hens that for 
the twelve months ending last Novem- 
ber first averaged 204.5 eggs each. 
Reynolds is one of six certified breeders 
who are in position to supply their 
neighbors with good breeding stock. 

When ten men who kept records last 
year totaled their sheets and sent them 
in to County Agent Dan Miller, it was 
found that the averages for the group 
were as follows: average-size flock, 226 
hens; average total income, $939.92; 
income from eggs $699.83; and from 
sales of fowls, $240.09. The average feed 
cost was $492.21, leaving a labor income 
of $447.71 per farm, or $1.84 per hen. 


“TRE average production of all these 
flocks was 152 eggs for the year with 
five flocks exceeding that figure. For 
the last three years Miller has been 
stressing the value of the farm poultry 
flock with encouraging results. 


One of the first problems is 

roper incubation and brooding 
The five points that Miller has 
stressed and that these success- 
ful poultrymen are putting into practice 
are early hatching, brooding the hatches 
separately, raising the chicks on clean 
ground, developing them with a grow- 
ing mash, and separating the cockerels 
from the pullets. 


EVEN flock owners who cooperated 
with Miller in keeping records 
raised an average of 85 percent of their 
hatches, tho the season was an abnormal! 
one with unfavorable weather. Of the 
3,500 chicks placed in portable brooder 
houses by these seven flock owners, 2,975 
were saved. Losses of 50 percent or even 
greater are not at all uncommon on 
farms where the hit-or-miss methods are 
still practiced. 

The value of the system was so force- 
fully brought to the attention of the 
other flock owners that 89 new movable 
brooder houses were constructed and 33 
remodeled, 51 brooder houses moved to 
fresh ground, 71 incubators were pur- 
chased and 63 farmers adopted the 
recommended feeding practices. 


A good flock rightly handled will add to the bank account 
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The feeding system used with the 
chicks is also important. They are 
given’nothing until fifty hours old. Then 
for the first week sour milk is kept be- 
fore them. In addition, rolled oats or a 
mash of 30 pounds shorts, 30 pounds 
bran, and 30 pounds finely ground yel- 


low cornmeal is placed before them | 


three times a day for fifteen minutes. 
If the sour milk is not available, 20 
pounds of powdered milk is added to 
the mash. 

For the second and third weeks the 
sour milk is continued and the same dry 
mash is used with the addition of five 
pounds of bonemeal and one pound of 
salt for each 100 pounds of mixture. 
Also a light ration of scratch grain is 
given two or three times daily. 

After the third week the sour milk, if 
available, is continued. If it is not avail- 
able, ten’ pounds of tankage is added 
to one hundred pounds of mash. At this 
age the mash is left before them longer 
each day until it is constantly available. 

Coarse scratch feed is started at six 
weeks with the same mash continued. 
The chicks are fed grit daily and green 
feed is provided as early as possible. At 


this age, plenty of fresh water and shade | 


are important factors. 

If leg weakness develops and the 
chickens cannot be placed in direct sun- 
light, codliver oil is added to the ration 
at the rate of one quart to one hundred 
pounds of mash. 

Early-hatched, healthy pullets prop- 
erly developed are the ones that fill the 
fall and winter egg basket with high- 
priced eggs. 


‘ UMMER feeding for egg production 
7 and culling out the low producers re- 
ceive attention after the chicks are well 


started. These Howard county folks | 


have learned that a good job of culling 
cannot be done on a flock of hens that 
have not been given an opportunity. 

Some people feel hesitant about their 
ability to cull. Tomeet this situation a 
culling school was held for thirty-six 
leaders who mastered the finer points of 
the art and science of culling. Poultry 
dealers cooperated by agreeing to pay a 
premium of two cents a pound above 
prevailing prices for culls eliminated 
during culling week, by the authorized 
cullers from flocks that had been prop- 
erly fed. Enjighty-one people enrolled 
their flocks to take advantage of this 
service. The thirty-six trained cullers | 
handled 6,167 birds and eliminated 1.987 
of them. They reported that fifty 
people fed a laying mash for the first 
time this year. 

l'wo rations were recommended. The 
first was 150 pounds each of bran and 
shorts and 100 pounds each of tankage | 
and cornmeal and five pounds of salt. 
This ration was used more generally on 
flocks of the smaller breeds. The second 
ration for the heavy breeds is 200 
pounds each of bran and shorts and 100 
pounds of tankage and five pounds of 

it 
Not only did such feeding result in 
more summer eggs and more accurate 
culling, but the flocks were in better con- 
dition for laying last fall. Comfortable 
housing coupled witha good winter lay- 
ing ration swelled the profits during the 
winter months. 
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21 Spruce Street 








If you are willing to risk the use of any 
CEL-O-GLASS substitute, insist upon 


U-V GLAss 


Price 10)4 cents per square foot from your dealer 


It is made by the makers of CEL-O-GLASS. 
Frankly, U-V GLASS is not as good as 
CEL-O-GLASS. Bur it is the nearest imita- 
tion of CEL-O-GLASS—as good at its price 
as CEL-O-GLASS is at its price. But do not 
expect proved CEL-O-GLASS results from 
anything except genuine CEL-O-GLASS. 











THER materials may look like CEL-O-GLASS—no 
other material can perform like CEL-O-GLASS. 


The one prime ingredient that has made genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS possible—that makes it so clear and dur- 
able and allows it to admit the Ultra-Violet rays of the 
suninso much greater quantities—must be omitted from 
all imitations of CEL-O-GLASS. This great chemical in- 
gredient was perfected only after years of research. It 
simply can not be procured for use in imitation prod- 
ucts, and if it could, they would sell for more than 
CEL-O-GLASS instead of less. 


That is why it is wise to beware of imitations of 
CEL-O-GLASS. 


If you want thesame results that successful poultry raisers 
and experimental stations have obtained from CEL-O- 
GLASS you must use genuine CEL-O-GLASS. Cheap imi- 
tations are disappointing and are more costly in the 
long run. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS, do not accept substitutes but write us for the name 
of the CEL-O-GLASS dealer nearest to you. Send for free 
samples and valuable poultry book No. B. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


© 128 ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 





New York, N.Y. 
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PS 
WORMS: CHICKENS 


Gets = 
' Rid of Worms GIZZARD CAPSULE is a 
—without Sicken- combination worm medicine 
: for Round, Tape an in 
ing Chickens, Affect- Worms, conmaes in an 
j insoluble capsule. Being in- 
Ing Ege Production soluble, this container keeps 
or Fertility the medicine from coming 
in contact with the. mem- 
brane lining of mouth, throat, crop or glandu- 
lar stomach. In the gizzard the eapsule is 
ground up, like a grain of corn, releasing the 
medicine which quickly passes directly and in 

full strength into the intestine. 

A vermifuge or medicine stron enough to 
get the worms may sicken a chicken, or may 
even cause injury to the delicate organs through 
which it must pass to reach the worm-infested 
intestine. The GIZZARD CAPSULE prevents 
all that. 

The GIZZARD CAPSULE is not only easy 
to give and safe but also far more effective, be- 
cause it reaches the worms with the correct 
dose undiluted and in full strength. 


Worms Cause Heavy Losses 


Worms sap the strength and disease-resisting 
power of the birds and render them unprofit- 
able, Worms also affect fertility. Look for these 
costly parasites the next time you prepare a 
chicken for your table. ‘‘The Lee Way’’ book, 
free on request, shows how. Make it a practice 
to look for these worms, and give GIZZARD 
CAPSULES when needed. 

50-capsule package, $1; 100-capsule pack- 
age, $1.75; 500-capsule package, $7; 1,000- 
capsule package, $12. At our dealers every- 
where, or direct from us postpaid. 





GERMOZONE for Chicks 


Twice a week add Germozone to the drinking 
water as a safeguard against White Diarrhea, 
Coccidiosis, poisoning, digestive disorders and 
disease germs. It keeps the crop pure and sweet 
—a real life-saver for chicks. Just as valvable 
for half-grown and mature fowls. Liquid 
Germozone, 12-0z. bottle, 75c; 32-0z, bottle, 
$1.50. Germozone tablets, 75 tablets, 65c; 
200 tablets, $1.25, postpaid. 

GIZZARD CAPSULES and Germozone are 
sold and recommended by more than 10,000 
drug stores, feed dealers and chick hatcheries, 
No peddlers, Order from your dealer, or direct 
from us, today. Ask for your copy of ‘‘The 
Lee Way free book. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 
98 Lee Building 
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Turkey Problems 


VE cad is the cost of producing tur- 
keys to the Thanksgiving market? 
How rapidly will turkeys grow? What 
does it cost to winter turkeys? And 
how can turkey diseases be controlled? 


—are questions which have come to me 


during my experimental work with 


turkeys here at the North Dakota | 


agricultural college. 


In order to be able to answer these | 


questions intelligently, the poultry de- 
partment secured six bronze hens and 
a young tom in the fall of 1926 and 
raised all turkeys handled during the 


| season of 1927. 


June Ist, 1927, 63 incubator-hatched 
poults were placed in a colony house on 


| clean alfalfa yards where chickens had 


not previously ranged, and a careful 
record was kept of all feed consumed. 
During late July and early August tape- 
worm infestation killed 30 of these 
poults before checked and naturally re- 
tarded the growth of the remaining 33 
poults, resulting in a slower than normal 
growth. 

November 23rd the 33 turkeys 
weighed 3397 pounds after being 
starved for 24 hours preparatory to 
dressing. The entire feed cost for grow- 
ing these turkeys was $25.93 with no 
deductions whatever made for the feed 
consumed by those which died from the 
worm infestation. This gives an average 
feed cost per bird of a trifle less than 
79 cents per turkey, and a feed cost of 
7.63 cents per pound of turkey pro- 
duced, 


ATURALLY, the feed consumption 

was materially lessened by the fact 
that these particular turkeys weresome- 
what off feed during their worm infesta- 
tion and did not make normal growth. 
However, it is also true that they did 
not get full value from the feed they con- 
sumed because of the worm infestation. 
No record was kept as to the value of 
the alfalfa consumed. 

They were confined to four rotating 
yards each eleven rods square and the 
alfalfa was cut twice during the season 
because the turkeys could not keep it 
fed down. However, after September 
Ist they could have consumed more 
alfalfa if it had been available and 
would doubtless have made greater 
gains. 

An effort was made to check the 
worm infestation by the use of lye, 
but after five fruitless applications in 
desperation they were given one gram 
each of kamala in moist mash, with no 
further losses recorded after the first 
treatment. A second dose was given 
five days after the first and the turkeys 
showed a marked improvement even 
before the second dose and forged ahead 
rapidly after the second dose, with a 
greatly increased consumption of 
feed. 

These poults confined to the alfalfa 
yards were grown similarly to the 
Minnesota plan in an effort to get facts 
regarding the control of blackhead. To 
check the value of new clean range 
versus old ground where chickens had 
previously ranged, 45 poults hatched by 
turkey hens and allowed to run with the 
mother hens were placed in an enclosed 
grass yard where chickens had ranged. 
This yard was separated by less than 
two rods, merely a farm driveway, from 
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O11 Rats Killed 


At One Baiting—Not a Song 


“First night I put out the new Rk; 
Killer, I counted 282 dead rats,”’ writes 
Pat Sneed of Oklahoma. “In three days 
time I had picked up 511 dead on 


A pile of rats from one baitin; 
Greedily eater 

bait. Affects Br 
Rats, Mice, 

Gophers only. I 

less to other anin 

poultry or hun 

Pests die outs 

way trom build 

So confident are the distributors that Imperial | 
Killer will do as well for you, that they 
to send a large $2.00 bottle (Farm Size) 
only one dollar, on 10-days’ Trial. 

Send no money—just your name and address 
the shipment will be made at once, by C. O. D. nr 
If it does not quickly kill these pests, your dollar wi 
cheerfully refunded. So write today to Imperial Lab 
oratories, 2389 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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SLLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, til. 


mor SUPER QUALITY 
CHICK 
Guaranteed to 





tage o 
it hold . 
Bergmberg Cau DBWING GUIDE, makes 
ralsies easy, given to customers, ler now 
Stromberg Poultry Farm Box 277, Fort Dodge, lowa 


SEND NO MONEY tire CHICKS 


paw | me C.O.D.and guarantee 100% live delivery. Wh. 

Br. Leghorns, 8c; Buff Leghorns, 10c; Bd. Rocks, 

, 9. Reds, BIk.Minorcas, 10c; Buff Rocks 

p..Wh.W ‘yan., Wh.and Buff Minorcas,R.C.Reds, 

llc; Light Brahmas, 14c; Mixed, 7c; heavy mixed 8e.Or- 

ders for 50 chicks one cent more, 25 chicks two cents more per k, 
White Pekin Ducklings 20c 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


#RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New ryV ae Bie: — Chin Flemish Giants 
BIG MONE Wwe Supply Stoc chk 

= pay you soRewing prices for all you ra 
Beigian | lag - 2 each—New Zealands $3 , “4 
—Chinchillas s each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
e illustrated book, catalog and contract, 
Careers magazine, tells how to 
-aise skunk, fox, ete., for big eee all for 100. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE €0., Box Holmes, Park, Missouri 














Established 28 years. Heavy-Laying Barron Wh.Leg 
horns from Imported Matings, W yandottes, bainavenn, 
= Kinds. Get our large, F REE beautifully ay 
wg in colors. Full descriptions. We ship i 
and Br. Leghorns, Anconas, +" a: 500 
He rr "500 "$36. Brd. and Wh. Rocks 8.4 R Reds, 50,85.50; 100, $10; 
, $47. 20th Century Hatchery, Box §, New Washington, 0. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS “° MALES 


now half price, Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets.Alsc baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedi- 
greed foundation stock egg bred 28 years. Winners at 20 ons contests. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c. o. d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 932,Union Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit andPleasure 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy varieties 


W. V. MOORE, Dept. S, Sterling, !ll. 











Big strong chicks that 
67 UP. live and tay. 60,000 each 
week. 12 varieties. State Accredited. 


Chl Our 15thseason. Free catalog 


GOOTH FARMS, Sox 544, CLINTON, missouri 





f=aTv0av Pay for your chicks after 
C. 0. D. they arrive. Pure-bred. 
¥ Ln for catalog. A ae Phoenix 

onal Bank. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355 West 4th ‘St LEXINGTON, KY. 





GREED RAGBGBITS-Bic PROFITS 
We show you how to make big money with fur 
rabbits. Easy to raise, multiply fast. rticulars 
FREE. POUND RABBITRY, Cathay, North Dakota 





CHIC PULLETS. Get Our Big New 1928 Catalog 
on Chicks, Pullets Hens, Pedigreed Cockere!s. 
rices KS FAIRVIEW HATCHERY, Box F, Teeland, Michigan 
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the alfalfa yards occupied by the incu- 
bator poults. 

' There were no losses from blackhead 
in the turkey lots on new ground, but 
only four of the other lot survived the 
summer and one of these showed the 
characteristic blackhead lesions when 
killed at Thanksgiving time. 

On November 23rd ten young toms 
were selected to feed the remaining 
four weeks for the Christmas trade, and 
a careful record kept as to the feed cost. 
During this four weeks’ period the 
weather was very extreme, cold was 
severe, no green feed was available, and 
snow covered the ground. However, the 
voms were allowed full freedom of their 
colony house, 8 x 20 feet, and allowed 
to run in or out at will until December 
16th, when the snow got so deep that 
they were removed from their accus- 
tomed quarters to a compartment, 
& x 12 feet, in the poultry house, where 
they remained until December 21st, 
when they were killed for the Christmas 
trade. 

Even under these extreme and ad- 
verse conditions the ten toms gained 
27 pounds in the 28 days, an average of 
2.7 pounds each, at a total feed cost of 
$4.17, or 15.49 cents per pound of weight 
gained. 

The exact cost of wintering 12 hens 
and 1 tom is now being recorded for 
future use in still further providing 
data relative to the cost of producing 
turkeysin North Dakota.—O. A. Barton. 


Two big poultry days are promised 
poultry raisers June 28th and 29th at 
the Ohio experiment station, Wooster. 
A bigger program than ever before is 
being developed for this year. 


LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
tion, etc., of Successful Farming, published monthly 
at Des Moines, Iowa, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

EDITORS: A. H. Snyder, 


Alson Secor. 
MANAGING EDITOR: Kirk Fox, Des Moines, 
owa 
BUSINE — MANAGER: E. Allen Walker, Des 
Moines, low 


PUBLISHER: E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
st *CCESSF UL FARMING PUBLISHING CO. 


Owners: (If a corporation, give names and ad- 
= sses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more 

total amount of stock) 

‘ME — oe PUBLISHING CO., Des Moines 


E T. Meredith, Des Moines, Towa. 
Edna E. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. T. Meredith, Jr., Des Moines, lowa. 
Mildred Meredith Bohen, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 
curity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
— sunt of bonds, mortgages or other securities. 
ne, 
. Allen Walker, Manager 
Sworn to and iaceiiias before me this 2nd day 
of April, 1928. 


J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1930.) 
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This M an 


solved the poultry worm problem 





A dock of wormy pullets before treatment 


IN THE fall of 1927, one of Ohio’s leading poultrymen wrote 
us as follows: 


“In October, 1926, I put in my laying houses 900 hens and pullets. 
Within one year I lost 199 of these birds from worms. 


“This spring, I put 1583 chicks on the range, and by September 1st 
had lost 289 of these chicks from worms.” 

One of our scientists visited this poultry farm and, upon 
post-mortem examination, found that these birds were badly 
infested with round worms, ceca worms and tape worms. 


On September 10th this poultryman began to give the 
Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder treatment to one pen of 113 
of the pullets. For 10 days, he added Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder to the morning mash, and Pan-a-ce-a to their after- 
noon feed. The 10-day course of Worm Powder was “given 
three times, three weeks apart; Pan-a-ce-a was fed regularly. 


On November 18th he wrote us as follows: 


“I finished the treatment with your Worm Powder on the flock of 
113 pullets. I killed one; found no tape worms, and the healthiest en- 
trails I have slit open for some time. The pullets are laying 20% now. 
I expect that pen to do the best for me this winter. I am now feeding 
Pan-a-ce-a to all my birds.” 


On December 14th he wrote again as follows: 


“I put 610 pullets in my laying pens between September 20th and 
October 10th, and up to date have lost but five birds and am getting 


a 30% egg yield. x 
Dr. Hess 


Poultry Worm Powder 


is a highly efficient remedy for all kinds of worms in poultry, the result 
of extended scientific research. It has these distinct advantages: 


No individual handling or. dosing is necessary. 

Fowls are wormed on full feed. It is palatable; fowls eat it readily. 
It does not throw hens or pullets off egg production. 

It does not cause shocks or setbacks to younger birds. 

Worms are the modern scourge in poultry, almost universally present. 
Suspect worms whenever you see unthriftiness, lameness, wabbly gait, 
twisted necks, pale combs and wattles or emaciation. Wormy fowls are 
always hungry, though light in weight and unthrifty. 

Full directions for treatment with every Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder package. Apply to the local Dr. Hess dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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M: amazing hat ever invented. Patented transparent 

brim protects eyes from sun, yet gives clear vision. 
Patented shape holders hold hat in shape. Patented dou- 
ble adjustable buckles assure perfect fit. Woven from im- 
ported Pandan Palm —durable, tough, light and flexible. 
Will not ravel, become brittle or discolor. Special airlet 
weave and ventilators assure coolness and healthy scalp. 
Waterproof. Easily cleaned with damp cloth. Unbleached, 
—— White, Panama shape, $2.00. At your 

ealer's. 


Sak-Gariuie 


Patented shape-holding 

device, and other remark- 

able features of eX-Ray, 

except transparent brim. 

World's Greatest Hat 

Value at 75¢ and $1.00 ; 

Dealers: Write for Prices 
Exclusively manufactured and patents owned by 
SUPERIOR HAT CO., 2303 Madison St., St. Louis 

World's leading manufacturers of sun and sport hats. 





MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, Spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices, Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY] 

See ae S@aeegeeaaauag ag 


a W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. Peso @ 


ra Please tell me how I can make more money ry 
a 
Address 

a 


Ci State 
Se eee agcgagtaqg a a 














50 New Features.g Years ahead of old style 
engines. un on K .G line, 
tillate or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 
Easyeto Start—Easy to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 
Lowest Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS » 
161-A Oakiand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
361-A Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Making Hay When the Sun 
Refuses to Shine 


Continued from page 10 


from this cavity so the hot gases will 
start at once to circulate thru the hay. 

One of the main elements of the drier 
is a 40-inch fan driven by an ordinary 
farm tractor. About 16 horsepower is 
required. The fan has a capacity of 
seven thousand cubic feet per minute. 

The burner is encased in a jacket be- 
hind and burns ordinary fuel oil, which 
can be bought now for about nine cents 
a gallon. Crank case oil has been used 
but it is not entirely satisfactory. 

The fan sucks the hot air, including 
the exhaust gases, from about the 
burner and forces them directly into 
the stack. For this reason, it is neces- 
sary not only to secure complete com- 
bustion of the fuel oil but to insert a 
steel wool filter so no sparks can be 
drawn into the stack. 

To make sure that the fuel oil is com- 
pletely burned, a pump is placed on the 
same shaft with the fan. This pump 


forces air down to the burner, which is | 


merely a means of supplying enough 
oxygen to unite with all of the carbon 
in the fuel oil. Carbon dioxide can go 
into the hay without affecting its quality 
but incompletely burned gases might 
make it unpalatable to the livestock. 


<p positively exclude live sparks 
from the stream of hot air before the 
air can get into the fan, it first strikes a 
curved baffle board of sheet steel and 
after this, it passes thru an inch filter of 
steel wool. 

The farmer who uses the drier should 
know something about how temperature 
raises the moisture-absorbing capacity 
of air. Three hundred and forty cubic 
feet of air at 103 degrees Fahrenheit 
will carry one pound of water, and 
every 27 degrees of raise in temperature 
above this doubles the amount of 
moisture that can be carried by the air. 
Thus the same volume of air at 130 
degrees will carry two pounds-of water, 
at 157 degrees four pounds of water, 
and at 178 degrees it will carry eight 
pounds of water. So it is obvious that 
the quickest drying is done when a 
temperature of around 180 degrees is 
maintained. When the temperature 
gets above 200 degrees it is nearing the 
burning point. 

Last winter a farmer tried the drier on 
soft corn but he had the temperature 
down around 115 degrees with the re- 
sult that the drying he did was too slow 
and tedious. The work should be com- 
pleted at one operation, and finished 
by blowing cold air thru the stack or 
crib to cool the hay or grain. 

Aitkenhead told me that if the stacks 
are built properly, this equipment dries 
from ten to twelve tons of alfalfa hay 
in about seven hours, keeping the tem- 
perature around 180 degrees. At this 
rate, the cost of fuel for both the tractor 
and the burner is about 70 cents a ton, 
which is not an excessive cost. One good 
rain will wash more than 70 cents 
worth of animal food out of a ton of 
hay. It takes about a 50-gallon drum 
of fuel oil to dry a stack, as the burner 
consumes about six gallons an hour. 

Last fall there was a world of soft 
corn in Indiana and several other states 
as well. If this could have been kept 
from spoiling, a big saving would have 
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Your Crops 
CAN’T TALK... 
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I’ YOUR CROPS had voices you’d 
hear them asking fora good 
square meal of quick-acting nitro- 
gen... Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 


Corn, cotton, wheat, oats, sugar 
beets, fruit, potatoes, truck—almost 
every crop—needs Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda, the nitrogen fertilizer that goes 
to work as soon as you apply it. A 
top-dressing right now will work 
wonders oncorn, cotton, sugar beets, 
Irish potatoes and all truck crops. 
On lawns, flowers and shrubs a little 
Nitrate of Soda will amaze you. 

FREE—our new illustrated 44- 
page book, “‘How to Use Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda’’, gives fertilizer 
information about all crops. Tells 
how to make more money. Costs 
you nothing but a stamp. Write 
us for Book No. 1 or tear out this 
ad if more convenient and send it 
with your name and address. 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 William St., New York, N. Y. 





METAL 
i telel ai te 


BIGGEST VALUE‘LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet meta! building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 


Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time for action. Write for Roof- 
ing and Material Book No. 

——— 156 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO 
BOOKS ¢ 


606-656 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 





THEY SPREAD 


ill All Flies! oiscss: 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 

kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, odeveniont and 

cheap. Lasts allsea- 

EGo% ’ basa EN) Pe son. ‘Made of metal, 

i> 7 te ZN, ON can’t spill or tip over; 

fil ie SEM Ay, will not soil or injure 

+ WZ Pa] f w@ anything. Guaranteed. 
(PaaS LF, : : Insist upon 

Peswchess [3 DAISY FLY KILLER 

our dealer. 


from 
HAROLD SOMERS, Brookiyn N.Y. 





New Modeis now ready for delivery 
dir_ct from our factory. Astonishing low prices 
terms Be! you get them. 

to ride and ex! 
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The soils and crops 
department of Purdue university used 
the equipment to dry about 300 bushels 
of soft corn which was beginning to 


been effected. 


mold. It cost about the price of 17 
bushels of corn to preserve the 300- 
bushel crib of corn. 

The best results have been secured by 
using an inverted V-trough in the bot- 
tom of the crib. In most cribs this would 
merely be a matter of tacking two 
twelve-inch boards into a V-shape in 
the bottom with a vent between the two 
boards. 
into which the warm air could be driven 
to later rise thru five or six feet of corn. 

Drying seed corn with a temperature 
above 135 degrees will destroy its 
chances of germination. But for feed- 
ing corn, the best figures available are 
that it costs two cents a bushel for fuel | 

) put the soft corn beyond danger of 
molding. 

Last fall the best checkup the — 
engineering department of Purdue uni- 
versity could make indicated that there 
were 65 harvester-threshers in Indiana, 
with the probability that the total 
number is 90 or 100. This does not 


mean very much at the present moment | 


but it does mean that in the minds of a 
large number of farmers, the harvester- 
thresher has successfully passed the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Personally, I believe this machine is 
just in the dawn of its usefulness. 
Farming at present is most certainly 
highly competitive and the urge for 
cheaper production costs and plant food 
conservation will cause many farmers 
to pull out fences and use the combine. 

However, with these machines, there 
comes the problem of drying the grain 
so it will keep. In towns where there is 
a drier-equipped elevator, the problem 
is solved, but driers are none too com- 
mon thruout the Cornbelt nor does such 
an elevator help the farmer very much 
who is some distance from town and 
who wishes to hold his wheat for mar- 
keting later. In tempering combine- 
harvested wheat, this drier has proven 
its efficiency. All that needs to be done 
is to make a false bottom eight or ten 
inches high in the bin, cover the floor 
supports with ordinary door screen 
wire, and then when the wheat is placed 
in the bin, pass the hot air into the 
space below the false bottom. 


As an alfalfa grower and hay maker, 
+. my greatest objection to the hay 
drier is the extra labor required, which 
would necessarily be hand labor, in 
placing the green hay about the stack 
center. Of course, the stack should be 
placed at the end of the barn so as soon 
as the hay is dried it can be taken into 
the mow at once with the hay fork. 
While it has not been done yet, it 


seems to me that slings could be used | 
and the sling-load dumped on the conical | 
A small | 


frame of the stack center. 
amount of hand labor would put the 
hay in form to dry. In such a case, 
handling the hay out of the stack with 
the fork would be about all the extra 
labor required. 

lf we have dry weather for haying 
this year, no one will get much enthused 
about this hay and grain drier. But I 


believe the information is worth putting 
up behind the clock or elsewhere so it 

ican be used if the weather man refuses 
‘ come thru with sunshine and drying 
reezes, 


This would provide a space | 
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“THE CULVER” 4 
7 roome and bath: 
4 bedrooms; big 
porch. Materi- 
sls Pian-Cut, 
€2566 


lumber waste. 
house. 


America’s finest farm homes, designed by skilled 


architects.Lumber and other materials Plan-Cut at 
mill—sawed, notched and fitted. 


No extras. Many built-in conveniences—wash- rooms, 


baths, kitchen-cabinets, linen-closets—features to save steps 
and make housework easier. 


eons ~~ 1 P nee-pase 





Saves 30% labor and 18% 
Machine-accuracy insures a "tighter, warmer 









Guaranteed for 20 years! 
Po oe oe eee ese ee 





ope g j Gerdon-Van Tine Co. 
POULTRY HOUSES Shows sh photon, floor plans, ' 1148 Gordon Street 
. wholesale prices on 00Pian- 
mua tornnynise = Neixile. Cut. Homer. Also. ask for Saveupert, foun 


flock. 
Cut. 


Materials Plan- 
Build quick and 


$141 


easy. As low as $49. 
Gordon-VanTine 
PLAN-CUT Homes 


figure. 


niieoke 
r= = butiding 


onar bills to 


Books on Farm Buildings, 
Garages and 6,000 Build- 
ing Material pana 


g Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


Please send Catalogs and Wholesale Prices 


am mterested in 


Addrees 


iF 
Send us your 1 
¥ 
5. 








\ 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 
inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Bookiet sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, 

















MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 








GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern ~ 


homessskers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Mi polis, Mi ota 











HOLLAND PRINTS 


Wendartal pow wayot binds — 
a tographic 
pict — ie Holl and print from 


your negative for l0c. 
FRANK SCOBIE, 42-H, SLEEPY EVE, wimn. 














Saves a peck of 


trouble 


— a good flashlight does. 
Puts safe light right where 
you need it. And you can’t 
say that for an ordinary 
lantern. I wouldn’t go out 
to the barn without my 
Eveready. It’s always right 
on the job with a big, bright 
beam to. point the way and 
to save time and trouble. 

I made sure my flashlight 
was a genuine Eveready, and 
of one thing more—it’s al- 
ways loaded with batteries 
of the same name. I like to 
get the most for my money 
and Eveready Batteries cer- 
tainly give you THAT. 
Whatever you use a battery 
for, you'll do well to be sure 
it’s an Eveready. That’s 
another word for long-last- 
ing dependability. 








New Low Priced Dynamite 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive. More 
energy per stick-more sticks per case Let us send 
prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of 
17 shipping points serving 7 states, freight paid on 
200 Ibs. or more. 

S.R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. 
First National Building, Mason City, lowa 


QUILT PIECES 


ALL8IZES, ALL KINDS—tancies and solids. 2 Ibs. (15 
yds.)69¢ or 4ibe wo ft ee PREF ‘SEWING PAC x 
AGE 8 Ibs. (60 yds) $2.76. Order as many a8 you 
want. S 4 A amount plus postage when received. 
RELIABLE SALES CO... Box 127. PRINCETON, KY. 
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And they die as soon as they 
get a whiff of the pest-killing 
gas given off by 


CYANOGAS 


“A” DUST 


A spoonful in each burrow, then 
plug the burrow. That’s the whole 
safe, simple, quick, cheap oper- 
ation. Also kills rats, moles, 
ants, etc. 


If you haven’t a nearby dealer, 
send us your order:—1-lb. can, 
75c; 5-lb. can, $3, express collect 
—the big can for greater economy. 


Write for folder — B-3. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES CO., 
INC. 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
420 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City,Mo. 





























Better Land 
Bigger Yields 
Lower Taxes 


For free literature on Farm - 
tunities in Canada write nearest 
adian Government Information 
Bureau, 


Omaha: A. EB. Pilkie, Dept. B-9, 
1313 Farnam St. 

KansasCity: M.J. Johnstone, Dept. B-9, 
2025 Main St. 

Fargo: W. E. Black, Dept. B-9, 
117 Robert St. 

Syracuse: Cc. E. 8. Smith, Dept. B-9, 
301 EB. Genesee St. 
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Our Bulletin 


Defends Country Schools 


YOurR editorial, “Rural School Teach- 
ers,” in your March issue, is rather an 
injustice to our rural schools, scholars, and 
parents. I am somewhat surprised that a 
rural magazine would make such a state- 
ment. In a few exceptional cases you may 
be right, but the education of a great 
majority of scholars in rural schools is 
superior to town and city scholars. 

As a rule the rural scholar surpasses the 
city one in the business world and becomes 
a greater man. Of course, the city school 
is more beautiful and elaborate, but that 
doesn’t mean anything in an educational 
way. I know of a very elaborate theater, 
but the show is punk. 

I am at present trustee of a rural school 
with eighteen children. We have a good 
teacher and pay her about one dollar an 
hour, six hours a day, which amounts to 
from $1,100 to $1,200 for her ten months’ 
teaching. 

She is practically her own boss and I 
feel she has a very nice job, considering. 
I believe our children will pass as high an 
average as any city scholar in the same 
grades. I don’t believe our children would 
be taught any better if we paid our teacher 
twice as much.—J. M. 


A Sample of Farm Motherhood 


I THINK a lot of Successful Farming. It 
one of the best farm papers published. 
I appreciate it above all others as you do 
not publish and advertise anything just to 
get money for it. But you do publish 
many and all things for the good of the 
readers. ; 

I am a widow and have six children to 
care for and a paralyzed father to help 
keep. Am just trying to hang onto the 
farm until my children can do a larger 
share and make ends meet better. I love 
the farm and think it one of the best places 
in God’s beautiful world to live on. Am 
interested in anything that is for the bet- 
— of mankind.—Mrs. F. M. Y., 

io. 

[Comment: Success to you, Mrs. 
F. N. Y. With such mothers our farm- 
reared young folks will continue to lead 
the world.] 


Give Us Some Beauty, Too 


THE successful farmer often owes much 
of his success to the hearty cooperation 
of his wife and children in making the 
home nice and comfortable (which makes 
for his happiness). To them, beauty is 
often what makes it home and pleasant 
to ‘“‘stand by,” and is as necessary to real 
living as ‘‘just grub to eat.” 
Even P. J. W. would doubtless prefer 
a comfortable place to sleep and a decent 
lace to eat, together with some of the 
rills which your magazine articles sug- 
gest (which suggestions he thinks ‘‘clutters 
up” your pages too much), for even mere 
man “cannot live by bread alone.’”’— 
Mrs. W. R. B., Iowa. 


Home and Contentment 


RELATIVE to the cover page of the 
January issue, you say, “Tell us why 
you liked it.” 

First, I see the sweet-faced lady. She 
does not look like my mother, but my 
mother loved the flowers and in this face 
I see the kindly sympathy which beamed 
from my mother’s face. This lady has been 
caring for her flowers. We all know 
flowers require care, and in return these 
flowers are giving cheer and pleasure to 
the home. 

I like the picture because it is a likeness 
of home, and cheer, and love, and sweet 
contentment.—H. McC., Ind. 


Only a Question of Time 


HAVE just read Mrs. M. W. S.’s article 

in the April issue and I certainly 
agree with her. It takes cooperation ir 
everything the farmer does to make ; 
success of it.. We have a consolidated 
school in our small town. It took coope: 
tion to put the proposition over. 

Then in another instance three of the 
seven towns in the county have Farmers’ 
Union cooperative cream stations. And 
it helped the price of cream considerally. 

The wheat pool in this section of the 
country is making rapid progress. The 
farmer must organize so that he may be 
able to sell his commodities cooperatively 
for a profit plus the price of production. 
That, today, is the farmer’s biggest prob- 
lem. It is only a question of time.— 
N. E. M., Kans. 


Here’s a Convenience 


I HAVE used this shower bath two years. 
It is simply an old steel barrel with the 
end knocked out and a faucet at the other 
end. This barrel is inverted and placed 
upon some support near some building 
with some boards built around for protec- 
tion. Then a small pail with holes in it is 
tied under the faucet to spray the water. 
This makes a fine shower bath and is 
sure appreciated in corn-cultivating season 
and in harvesting time. This shower bath 
is sanitary and does not take much water 
The barrel should be placed where the 
—_— it during the day.—A. A. H., 
ebr. 





HAYING TIME 


The bumble bees buzz on the red clover 
loom 
And sip the sweet nectar therefrom, 
And honey bees, scenting the clover 
perfume, 
Add theirs to the meadowland hum 


The meadow lark stands on the top of 
a post 
And sings his sweet rippling re- 
frain. 
The ground squirrel stands, as if he 
would boast 
That man and machine are in vain 


The clatter of mower and click of the 


rake 
Add discord to meadowland peace, 
But grass must be cut for the hay it 
will make, 
So ravings of this sort must cease. 
—Alson Secor. 











Farmers Must Also Pull Together 


HE March issue of Successful Farming 

stands up for railroad unions on the 
ground that the more money the union 
men receive the greater their Peeeesing 

wer. You are quite right in your stan 
in that regard, W. 8S. 8., but I believe you 
will eventually agree that the farmers can 
be unionized. 

A splendid, working farmers’ union has 
been planned. It will require a prodigious 
amount of hard work and self-sacrifice on 
the part of the farmers to put it over. The 
expense to the individual farmer will be 
slight but the outcome of it will be to 
place the farmer op an equal basis with 
other laboring men and if we can accom- 
plish that, it will be well worth the effort. 

We will not accomplish this, however, 
without bitter opposition for there are 
those that are making their fortunes out 
of the fact that we are helpless because of 
the fact that we are not organized.— 
B. A. T., Ill. 
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iresto 
Dealers 


are (rained and equipped to serve you better 


One of the outstanding features of the The Firestone plants are of the most mod- 
Firestone economy program for motorists ern type, equipped with special machinery 
is the service of Firestone Dealers. designed and built by Firestone. This 
This nation-wide dealer organization is makes possible production of the most 
composed largely of tire men who have uniform quality, resulting in the saving 
been trained at the Firestone Factories and Of Millions of dollars annually to car 
know that giving motorists complete OW®€FS- ; 
service is essential to advanced tire mer- The name Firestone has, for the past 28 
chandising. They know tire construction, years, been closely identified with almost 
how to care for and repair your tires to e¢very important step in the advancement 
secure maximum mileage. They have the of highway transportation. To tire users 
most modern service station equipment, it stands as a guarantee of a tire scientifi- 
enabling them to give you the best, quick- cally designed for safety, comfort and 
est and most economical service. They sell long, economical mileage. 
_ and service the complete line of Firestone- Firestone Dealers can save you money 
rs built Tires, with a clean, fresh stock and serve you better. There is one in your 
always on hand. neighborhood. Call on him today. 








































Thousands of Firestone Dealers have erected or 
remodeled service stations during the past year, ‘ 
providing convenient, drive-in service to car owners 
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FIRESTONE OLDFIELD COURIER AIRWAY 

The & , ' . A rugged tire warranted by Backed by Standard Tire Man For the light car. Safety Tread. 

t 1€ Hnest product of the world’s greatest Firestone. Scientific tread de- ufacturers’ Warranty; anti-skid Che Firestone-built tire for mo- 

ire organization. Holds all records for sign; reinforced carcass; spe- tread with protecting ribs to torists secking a good tire at 
speed, endurance and mileage. cially protected sidewalls. sidewalls; low price. a very low price. 








{ERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... Soria d, 





our Old Separator } 
SEN ine nn igalale BY 


( Regardless of Age, Make or Condition 


Mail Coupon Before Offer Closes! 


“I don’t care how old your separator is, or what make—if you’ll mail me the coupon 
below AT ONCE!—TI’ll make you a most liberal trade-in offer for the NEW Low 
Model Ball Bearing Melotte. More than that—I’LL give you a 30 Days FREE 
Trial, right on your own farm, so that you can SEE why this NEW Melotte is 
handier, easier to clean, easier to operate—AND—year in and year out will put MORE 
cream in your cream can than any other separator made. And furthermore—it will 
give you this EXTRA cream without any rebalancing expense. Mail coupon now 
for details of my liberal exchange offer, 30 Days Free Trial*and Easy Terms Offer.” 


Wisi 


a 30 Days FREE Trial will show you tha 
the NEW Melotte will save you cream that 
your old separator is losing right now— 
enough to soon pay for a NEW Melotte. 
Year in and year out, the New Melotte 
wil put MORE cream in your cream can than any 


other separator made — because—the Melotte is the 
only separator witha TRULY suspended Self-Balancing Bowl hang- 
ing free from a single top bearing, with NO bottom bearing or 
bushing to wear out. Rebalancing expense is UNKNOWN with 
the Melotte because it is designed to balance itself! Never gets out 
of balance. Skims as perfectly after 10,20 and even 40 years use as 
when new. Stop your cream losses FOREVER—trade-in your old 
cream wasting separator now for the NEW Melotte. BESIDES — 
the NEW Ball Bearing Melotte has many NEW features that guar- 
antee you new comforts, new conveniences, never possible with any 
cream separator before. "Mail coupon now for my liberal Exchange 

Offer, my 30 - FREE Trial and Easy Terms Offer. Proof! 


** We are gettin 
enough EXT RA 
cream with our a 
Melotte over our old 
Separator ate make 

our mo Re 
ments. "Teakions LL 
the 


eas in eany to clea 

We will send the NEW Low Model Melotte Cream Separator snd —— 
direct to your farm for a 30 Days Free Trial, and you don’t pay 3. A, Healer, val, 
us a cent for 4months. OR—you can have over a year to pay 
with small easy monthly payments you'll hardly miss. We make 
you this offer because we know there is no other separator in 
the world equal to the NEW Ball Bearing Melotte and we want 
to prove it to you. AND ADDITION—asI told you above, I'll 
also make you a most liberal trade allowance on your old sepa- 
rator regardless of age, make or condition. I don’t know how 
long I'll be able to make you this liberal offer so be sure to 
mail that coupon NOW, 









(Signed) Henry B. Babson 




















Our Guarantee— 


We guarantee that—year in and year out, over a period of 
10, 20, 40 or more years, the Melotte will put MORE cream 
in -t~ ur cream can than any other separator made. Our 

ays Free Trial Offer will show you WHY the: Melotte 
is the only separator that can make you tunis great 
unparalleled guarantee. 
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. . P 
: Mail C for FREE 
. — oy al oupon ror 
. The Melotte » Separator, - U3. Manager’ : t 
’ » Iii. 

i Bataetwetaecae" t Catalog and Trade Offer 
® Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog and your § 
B “Do Pay for 4 Monthe’’ and Separator Exchange Off 
a We PY “(print Your Name and Address Plsinly) : Send today for the free Melottecatalog telling all about the NEW 
: “ . Low Model Ball Bearing Melotte — : _ nee — 
a a a separators everywhere. Get my liberal Exchange Offer, my 
a Days Free Trial, Don’t Pay for 4 Months and Easy Terms Offer. 
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